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TO CORRESPONDENTS, PATRONS AND READERS. 


IN order to complete the Ruins of St. Oswald” in thts volume, 
we have been uxrder the necessity of postponing the publication of 
many pieces intended for this number. To gratify our female 
readers, who were anxious to have the story finished, we have devin, 
ated a little from our original plan, 


WE could not obtain a complete list of subscribers names, in sed~ 
son for publication in this volume. 


ERRATA. 
No. 5 page 361, in the 4th line of the life and character of 
John Adams, Esq. for 1755 read 1735. 
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JHE PERSIAN WHEEL FOR FLOATING MEADOWS. 


(Wath a descriptive plate.) 


13 beers wheel may be made like any common under-shot 
wheel ; and each float might be a bucket (if there is a suf- 
‘ficient force of water) if not, a part only should be used. “The 
water Coming against the back of the buckets keep it in motion ; — 
and as they rise, the hollow part takes up the water, and retains 
it, as (a) in the plate. ‘The line there marks the level of the 
water.» ‘The float: (b), being horizontal, can loose rione : and 
‘the next, though it begins to flow toward the centre of the wheel, 
does not yet lose any, as the apperture for the discharge of itis a- 
bove its then level: but when it comes to (c), the water runs out 
into the reservior (d), and continues so to do, as long as any te~ 
mains in the bucket.” From this reservior, troughs, on tresseis, 
as (€) may convey it to any part near the height of the reservoir. 


At (fg) the front and side of the bucket, in the former, isshewn. 
The opening (h), takes’ in the water as the whee! goesround, 
which, when sufficiently elevated, discharges it at a lip (k) inte 
» the reservoir ; and placing the board (i) a littie slanting, the wa~ 
ter will allrun out before the float has passed the reservoir. 
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ExTRACT FROM A PAMPHLET BY T. WRIGHT, ON THE ARY 
~ or FLOATING LAND. 


Asthe improvement to he derived, from floating Land, can sel- 

‘dom be compleated without considerable expence, we are 

giad to give our readers a statement, which proves the ample 

yemuneration of the adventurous innovator. The necessary 

: minutiz of detail in this beneficial practice, will be found suc- 

a) cinctly elucidated in the pamphlet, to which we safely reter 
nie our agricultural readers. 


SPECIMEN OF THE ADVANTAGES OF FLOATING. 


N the advantages of floating, I hope it is no longer necessa- 
' ry to expatiate ; but I have lately met so pregnant an in- 
Stance of its superior excellence, that I should by no means do 
justice to the subjectif | withheld it from the public. It is an 
instance, which tends to place the most cagaging feature of this 
practice in a2 striking point of view, and gives to the production 
of early green ivod its proper weight and worth. Indeed the 
most valuable, and I had almost said, the only improvements of 
mugnitude that have of late years been made, here, in agricul- 
ture, have been in the various provisions of green food, aftorded 
for the necessity of winter, and for the more pressing wants of the 
two first months of spring. In this series of improvements, I 
beg leave to class this reiative art, which, though ‘it cannot, in 
every situation, be so widely extended as the cultivation of tur- 
nips, rape, cabbage, lucerne, &c, yet, where it can be fully exe- 
euted, it wil! in no. wise disgrace the relationship in which I have 
placed it, but will afford it abundant aid and support. For floated 
meadows not only require no manure from the farm yard, but lib- 
erally encourge the plough, by affording an annual extra supply 
kis ef manure: and aithough by this practice, the farmer cannot pro- 
obs wide green food for all the months ef winter, yet he can, there- 
; ha by, considerably shorien the wintry void; fer, in Marchand 
eae Apvil, which are the two most trying months to the farmer, these 
meadows are covered with grass enough to receive any kind of 

: stock, if the weather will permit. 
1 3 ‘The strong proof of the great utility of this practice, which, I 
zhove alude to, is this. Having heard that the proprietor of an 
uid floated meadow, in the village which | have had eecasien to 
mention before, had disposed of the preduce of it, im the year 
Lf By. 1798, in a way that was well calculated to ascertain its real value, 
| I wrote to a person whe resides on the spot, requesting him. to 
i] senc mea particular ac’ nt of the product of the meadow, and 

I received the following statement. 

. In order to make the most of the spring feed, the proprietor 
We cept the g:ass untouched till the second day of April, from which 
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timie, he let it to the neighbouring farmers, to be eaten off in five 
weeks, by the undermentioned stock, at the following rates per 
head: a sheep 10d. per week, a cow 3s. 6d. a colt 4s. ‘i he quan- 
tity of the land is eight acres, Se tds 

197 Weather sheep, one week —_ « 9 2 
8Cows. - ditto - e*oF ° 
4Colts + ditto - 16 oO 

@ | 


Anas a 
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Total of five weeks 
3 Colts, 3 weeksto be added - 





5a, 38) Tt Rg 

After this statement, my correspondent, sensible that it is this 

spring crop which principally claims the attention of the publics 
and on which Lought to lay peculiar stress in recommending 
the. practice, dismisses the subject with saying, that the hay crop 
was as usual, about fifteen tons, and was six weeks in growing. 
' The above sum, it should be observed, was made by the owner 
ef this meadow, at a time when other grass-land is in a dormant 
State, or exhibits but feeble symptoms of vegetation. He had 
teceived more than four pounds an acre for his land, when his 
less fortunate neighbours wer e only looking forward to two future 
crops, in which expectation he has at least an equal prospect with 
them. 

But the reader will perhaps see the advantages of this art in a 
still stronger light, when he is told that this meadow, which is 
now in the occupation of a miller, was, a few years ago, in, the 
hands ofa farmer, who, being at variance with the miller, was 
entirely deprived of the use of the water for a whole winter, 
which unfortunately was succeeded by a very dry spring and 
summer ; of course the spring-feed was lost, and the whole hay- 
erop of eight acres was only three tons, 

Such a specimen of productiveness as the above, one would 
hope, will carry sufficient weight with it, to turn the scale against 
any objections to the practice, arising from a dread ofexpence, of 
froman aversion which many entertain to, what they style cutting 
their land to pieces: and will prevail upon every onc, who pos- 
sibly-can, to adopt this mode of improving his land. | trust, like- 
wise, that the above instance of fertility will be esteemed a proof 
that this is not merely book-farming, but is worthy the attention 
of real practical farmers ; and in confirmation of this, I could ad- 
duce several instances of renters of land, having profitably ex. 
pended several hundred pounds in forming meadows of this Kind, 
without any allowance from their landlords ; than which, a more 
clear demonstration of the great utility of floating, in my opinion, 
Cannot be given. 
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ANECDOTE OF GASSENDI. 


. § this great philosopher was one day taking his morning’s 
walk near Digne in Provénce, his ears were assailed by re 
peated exclamations of ‘ A sorcerer, a sorcerér |!’ On looking be- 
hind him he béheid 2 man with his hands tied, whom a ‘imob of 
peasants were hurrying to prison. On observing t#e man whom 
they were thus treating, he saw him a person of mean appear- 
ance and of great simplicity of character. He desired them to 
leave hirn alone with him, with which they. immediately come 
plied, as the virtues no léss than the léarning of Gassendi had 
given him great authority with them. ‘ My friend,’ said heto the 
sorcerer, when he was dione with him, ‘ you must own to me in- 
-cniously whether you have made a compact with the devil or no. 
iF you confess it, I will give you your liberty immediately ; but if 
you refuse to tell me, [ will give you up directly into the hand# 
of the magistrate.” Sir,’ replied the poor peasant | will own té 
you that | go every day to an assembly of wizzards; one of my 
friends has givén me a drug which I take to effect this, and [ havé 
been received a sorcerer among them now for these thrée years.” 
He then informed Gassendi in the nvanner he was réceived b 
them, arid spoke of the different devils that met there, as it he had 
been ali his life acquainted with them.—‘t Show me then,” said 
the philosopher, ‘ the drug which you take when you attend this 
infernal assemb!y, for Tintend to right to go there with you.’— 
‘ As you please, sir,’ replied the peasant ; ‘ I will take you there ag 
soon as the clock has struck twelve to-night.’ 

The peasant met Gassendi at the hour appointed, gave him art 
opiate of the size of a walnut, and desired him to swallow it after 
he had seen him-do the same. ‘This Gassendi pretended to do, 
and they lay down together upon a goat skin. The peasant soon 
fell asleep, and appeared much agitated in his slumbers, writhing 
and twisting his budy about as if he had been disturbed by bad 
i dreams. He siept for five or six hours, and on waking, said té 

Gassendi, ‘ You, I am sure, ought to be well satisfied with the 
manner in which the great goatreceived you. It was avery con- 
siderabie honour he conterred upon you, to permit you to kiss his 
tai! the first time he ever saw you.’ 

‘ Gassendi,’ adds the relater of this singular adventure, * mo 
ved with compassion at the situation of the poor man, éndeavored 
to convince him of his error. He took the opiate and gave it to 
yas a dog, who very soon fell asleep with great convulsions, Thé 
| peasant was set at liberty, and very probably undeceived those 
wf lus brethren who had believed in the same impesture. 
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SPANISH WOOL, 


W:? have just received a new and curious work on Spanish , 
Wool, published by P. LasTeriz, of the Society of Ag- 
riculture, and of the Philomathic Society of Paris, which contains 
somuch origina! and satisfactory information on this very import- 
ant subject, that we cannot resist the wish to lay the substance of 
it before our readers. 

This vgluable publication contains the result of the author’s 
researches during his tourthrough Spain ; undertaken expressly 
for the purpose of making himself acquainted with all the diifer- 
ent branches of rural economy which relate to this subject. 

It appears from the authorities of Strabo and Pliny, that Spain 
produced fine wool in very antient times ; and that if the races of 
sheep degenerated in the sequel, their melioration was effected . 
by the industry of the Moors. ; 

In general, “‘ the Spanish shepherds,” as the author observes, 
*‘ follow the practices, good or bad, which have been transmitted 
from the father to son.” 

The following passage explains a method practised by the shep- 
herds of the travelling flocks, as conducive to the beauty of the 
wool, but which, we imagine, will hardly be followed by the in- 
dustrious cultivator in other countries ‘In the itinerating 
flocks,” says our author, ‘* they generally destroy half the lambs 
at their birth, or sometimes three-fourths and more, when the | 
season is bad, and the pastures fail. ‘The males are always sa-. ~ 
crificed first ; care, however, being taken to preserve the num- 
ber requisite for propagating the flock. ‘Thus the species is de-’ 
stroyed, to have wool in greater abundance, and of better quality. 
A mother which should nourish her lamb alone, would suffer by 
it, as they pretend, and turn out less profitable in wool. 

The number of lambs killed is sometimes so great, that the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring villages, who come to buy them for 
their own consumption, or to sell them elsewhere, pay only ten 
centimes apiece. ‘The skins are commonly sold at a uniform 
price ; they pass into Portugal, where the English buy them to 
make gloves. Morning-gowns are occasionally made of these 
skins, which are reckoned very handsome and very light. The 

. wool is short and silky, forming a multitude of little rings or curls . 

next to the skin. The Spanish shepherds make use of them for 
their own clothes. 

* The author next details the method practised by the inhabit- 
ants of Bucharia and the Ukraine, to give a greater lustre and va- 
lue to the skins of their lambs, and to obtain those fine furs so 
much in request in the northern parts of Europe and Asia. He 
is of opinion, that valuable furs might be, in like manner, procur- 
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ed in other countries, by employing ‘he same process on lamb 
of the Spanish race. 

The Spanish shepherds make use of a singular stratagem to 
engage the sheep to suckle the lambs, which are not their own. 
«When the travelling shepherds have killed a lamb, thcy flea if, 
and apply its skin to the body of another new-laid lamb, which is 
already fed by its mother: they bring it in this state, to the sheep 
that has lost her lamb, and which lets herself be sucked, thinking 
she has found it again. In the evening, when the sheep return 
from pasture, they again commence the same operation ; and 
the next day the lambs recognize of themselves, the mothers that 
are assigned them. Some sheep perceive the fraud, and absolutely 
refuse standing to be sucked. In that case, they are tied by the 
leg toa post ; which renders them more tractable. 

‘The author here takes notice of a custom which generally pre- 
vails in Spain of giving salt to sheep, under the notion that this 
substance contributes, not only to their health, but likewise to the 
beauty of their wool. 

The mountains which cross Spain in different directions, yield 
abundant pasturage to the flocks, at a time when the plains are 
scorched by the beams of a burning sun. <A desire to profit by 
this circumstance, first led the inhabitants, according to our au- 
thor, to make their itinerating expeditions. 

The invasion and the ravages of the Visigoths, the long and 
crucl wars which the Spaniards had to maintain against the Moors, 
increased the number of travelling sheep, by ruining agriculture, 
and‘diminishing the population: these are other causes which 
g2ve rise to thcir journies. 

Here follows the manner in which Citizen Lasterie depists the 
character and kind of life of the shepherds: “The Spanish shep- 
herd adheres to the character of his nation; he is frank, loyal, 
and sincere. Living almost habitually sequestered from the soci- 
ety of men, he has not contracted the vices which degrade the 
mind and corrupt the heart. If education has not given him shi- 
ning qualities, nature has made him ample amends by shewing 
him the road to happiness ; tranquil in the country, he wanders 
with his flocks and experiences no other wants than those which 
he can satisfy. If he is deprived of the enjoyments which luxu- 
ry and effeminacy bestow, the troubles and evils which are in- 

separable from them never intrude to disturb his felicity.” 

** The hard lite which these shepherds lead, has its attractions 
for them. ‘They are never known to quit their profession even 
fora more lucrative ene. When they travel, they sleep on the 
ground, wrapped up in their cloaks, and thus brave the raift and 
cold. In the places where they halt, they construct cabbins with 
branches of trees, and live on bread seasoned with oil or grease ; 
they sometimes eat thcir old sheep or such as die’ of fatigue: a 
piece of bacon is a regale for them.” 

The auther then investigates the different operations of sHear- 
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ing ; he describes the Spanish wash-houses, and the process of 
washing the wool. ‘It would be more advantageous,” he ob- 
serves, * in France, to wash in the Spanish manner than to doit 
onthe back. This last process is longer and more expensive.” 
‘To facilitate the understanding of the aperationyhe has inserted 
in his work and engraved plan, with the dimension of a wash- 
house at Segovia, which he designed on the spot. 

In the part where he treats of the wool, and of the manufacture 
of cloth, he properly remarks the pre-eminence of wool over ev- 
ery other substance adopted for the clothing of man. If,” he 
proceeds, ‘there be any branch of rural ceconomy,” which par- 

icularly calls for the encouragement of governments, the rearing 
of sheep certainly merits that favour, as it contributes so power- 
fully to the amelioration of agriculture, and to the progress of 
industry.” | 

** It would be an errox,” it seems, ‘‘to suppose that all the 
ppanish sheep yield wool equally tine with that of the AZerinos ; 
this advantage is possessed solely by that valuable race ; the oth- 

ers produce wool more or less coarse ; so that all the different 
kinds of wool, are to be found in Spain.” 
_ ‘The author afterwards makes some political reflections on the 
reason why Spain, which has hitherto enjoyed almost exclusive- 
Ay the property of fine wool, has never been able, by the perfec- 
tion of her manufactories, to draw all the advantages from it, 
which nature offers. ‘This he imputes to the fecbleness and des- 
_potism.of the Spanish government ; the prevalence of the teudai 
System ; the vast territorial possessions ; the vices of the agra- 
tian laws ; the influence of the monks and the inquisitions ; and 
“to the existence of a tribunal called the AZesia ; “an institution,’’ 
‘says the author, “ as barbarous and fatal in politics, as the inqui- 
sition is in matters of religion: the one invades property without 
remorse, and the other violates conscience with impunity, 

‘The chief manufactories of cloth in Spain, are established at 
Segovia, and at Guadalaxara ; this last is, in fact, the largest in 
Europe, and occupies the most considerable number of workmen, 
It is here principally that the fine cloths of Vigogna are fabrice- 
ted. 

This part of the work is terminated, by some vaticinatory re- 
flections, on the approaching ruin of the commerce of fine wool 
in Spain. Trance, England, Germany, and Sweden, have alrea- 
dy made attempts to naturalize Spanish sheep and their efforts 
have been crowned with success. ‘It is probable therefore, 
that the moment is not far distant, when that nation (Spain) will 
Jose the considerable benefits she has hitherto derived from the 
‘commerce of fine wool; happy if she can maintain eyen a com- 
petition for it.” “i 

In one chapter, the author makes it his particular business, to 
shew that the journeys of the flocks are not necessary to —produce 

one wool, and that they are in fact onc of the principal cayses of 
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the low state of agriculture in Spain. He thus terminates this 
chapter,—‘ After what I have said on the different causes which 
occur to the production of fine wool, I think it is demonstrable, 
that breeds of sheep with fine wool, may be reared, wherever 
there exist indu8trious men, and cultivators.” 

Among other curious, details in this agreeable and interestin 
work, is an historicle notice of the establishment of Rambouillet, 
{a town in the department of Seine and Oise) and of the present 
state of the flock there ; which is all Spanish or of Spanish ex- 
traction. | 

One chapter is devoted to the journies made by the sheep of 
the department of the mouths of the Rhone. 

An account is likewise given of the journeys of the travelling 
sheep of Abruzzo and Apulia, where the practice of itinerating 
was followed, in the time of the Roman Republic; this custom 
has been regularly transmitted from age to age, down to our days. 
This part of the work treats likewise of the regimen, to which 
travelling sheep are subjected ; together with the quality of their 
wool, the shearing, the milking, the roads or tracks reserved for 
the sheep ; the places where tliey pasture ; the fiscal rights; and 
lastly, of the influence of travelling on agriculture and popula~ 
tion. 

Lastly, the author, to omit nothing of what might complete his 
work, terminates it by an “instruction on the properest means to 
secure the propagation of sheep of the Spanish race, and to main- 
t2in this race in all its purity ;* originally published by the Bua 


yreau d’ Agriculture of the French Government, &c. 


Citizen Lasterie, after having already visited England, Italy, 
and Spain, in quality of an observer, is now, it seems, “ directin 
his travels towards Denmark and Sweden, to extend the sphere, 
of useful knowiedge in those countries.” , 6m 





OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND AMUSE-° 
MENTS OF THE ITALIANS. 


(From the United Accounts of all the Modern TRAVELLERS.) 


HE number of the king of Sardinia’s subjects is estimated 

at two millions three hundredthousand. [t appears by the 

most authentic accounts, that Milan itself contains three hundred 
thousand, and the whole duchy is populous in proportion. 

‘Lhe abbe Dupaty, in his travels through Italy in 1785, in- 
fornis us, that the population of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
tniabited purts, is prodigious; this arises from the extraordinary 
fecundity of its climate, its soil, its sea, and the manners of the 
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gountry. Men live there at a small expence ; they live on lit- 
tle, anda longtime. The heat of the climate hasa singular ten- 
‘dency to blunt the appetite : and, if itwhetsthe thirst, it muluplies 
at the same time the means of satisfying it : the Apenines quench 
the thirst of the Neapolitans with their snows ; the sea nourish- 
es them with its fish ; the ashes of Vesuvius with fruits and corn; 
and the climate clothes them. “They live on little, for they have 
no labour, and ‘much sleep: temperance and repose lengthen 
life at Naples’ in a remarkable manner. 

Dr. Moore’ informs us that the nnmber of inhabitants at Na- 


ne is computed at three hundred and fifty thousand Moore’s 


Y. il. 128. | 
Mr. Addison, who visited this country much more than half a 
eentury ago, has the following remark in his travels, which per- 
fectly corresponds with the observation of the abbe Dupaty : it 
is‘ certainty very lucky for the poorer sort, to be born in a place 
thatis free from the greatest inconvenience to which those of our 
northern nations are subject ; and indeed, without this natural 
benefit of their climates, the extreme misery and poverty that are 
ia most of the Italian governments would be. insupportable. 
~ Geographers and travellers have been silent with regard to the 
number od tadeibicante in the different states of Italy, and inform 
us only from conjecture of the population of the’ great cities. 
Doubts have arisen among the learned, whether Italy is as populous 
now, as ‘it was in the days of Pliny, when it contained fourteen 
millions of persons; but the prevailing opinion is, that the 
present’ inhabitants exceed that number. The Campana di 
Roma, and some other of the most beautiful parts of Italy, 
are now indeed in a manner desolate ; but it should be con- 
sidered that the modern Italians are in a great measure 
free from the unremitting wars, and transmigration of co- 
fonies, which formerly depopulated their country. It should 
also be remembered, that the princes and states of Italy now en- 
courage agriculture and manutactures of all kinds, by which pop- 
ulation is certainly promoted: it will not therefore exceed the 
bounds of moderation, to suppose that Italy’has at present twenty 
‘ millions ofinhabitants. © =* 
_ The ancient inhabitants of Italy were the triumphant con- 
querors and rulers of the world. ‘Now the softer arts have taken 
place, and form the chief employment of the modern naiives. 
Painting indeed, was introduced at Rome by Caius Fabius, in the 
consulship of Lucius Denter and A‘milius Paulus, and arrived to a 
considerable degree of perfection before the ‘time of Augustus ; 
but, a corrupt taste soon after prevailing, the polite arts were ob- 
literated, and sunk gradually into oblivion. After the decline of 
the Roman empire, painting revisited this country ; and the mas- 
ters who excelled-in that art, long maintained an unrivalled repu- 
~ tation. Whether the first Greek painters came to Bologna, Flo- 
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rence, or any other city, has been warmly disputed by Vesarg 
and Maivasio. 

The first painters who distinguished themselves were, in gene- 
yal statuaries amd architects also. The modern improvements 
made by the Italians, belong rather to the history of that art. 
The Italians have maintained their superior character for statua- 
ry, ever since they were first fie ate. in it by the Greeks; be- 
ing no less admirable for their judicious manner of flattering, than 
for their nice correctness, and strict adherence to truth. ‘The 


_anasters, and their works, are held in the highest estimation in 


every part of Europe. ‘The very name of an Italian piece is of- 
ten a sufficient recommendation. Almost every city has an acade- 


. my of sculpture, and some places more particularly distinguish 


themselves for excelling in certain branches of that art, ‘The 
Italians have also distinguished themselves in architecture ; but 


. they are.accused of being too lavish of their ornaments, and.of 
. neglecting the established cules. In their compositions .of mu- 


sic, they are allowed to be unrivalled; and their vocal and in- 


_ $trumental performers in that science, are also superior to those 


ef any other country. 

For the following account of the persons, deportment, and.dis- 
position of the Italians, we are indebted to the ingenious and ac- 
curate Dr. Moore: 

In their external deportment, the Italians have a grave solem- 
nity of manner, which is sometimes thought to arise from a na- 
turai gloaminess of disposition. ‘Lhe French, above all other 
nations, are apt to impute to melancholy the sedate scrious air 
which accompanies reficction. 

‘Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even in common 


_ conversation, the Italians make use of agreat deal of action ; yet 


Italian vivacity is different from French ; the former proceeds 
from sensibility, the latter from antinal spirits. 

The inhabitants of this country have not the brisk Jook, and 
elastic trip, which is universal in France; they move rather with 


_@ slow composed pace : their spines, never having been forced 
_§nto a straight line, retain the natural bend ; and the people of 
‘the most finished fashion, as well asthe neglected vulgar, seem 


to preter the unconstrained attitude of the Antinous, and other 
antique statues, to the artificial graees of a French dancing-mas- 
‘ter, or the erect strut of a German soldier. I imagine I per- 
ceive a great resemblance between many of the living .counte- 
nances i see daily, and the features of ancient busts and statues ; 
which lead me to believe, that there are a greater number of 
genuine descendants of the old Romans in Italy, than is generally 


- magined. 

I am often struck with the fine character of countenance tobe 
seca in the streets of Rome. I never saw features more expres~ 
' $ive Of reflection, sense, and genius; in the very lowest ranks 

there are counttenantes which announce minds fit for the high 
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est and most important situations ; and we cannot Kelp regret- 
ting, that those to whom they belong, have not received an edu- 
cation adequate to the natural abilities we are convinced they 
possess, and placed where these abilities could bé brought into 
action. : 

‘Strangers, on their atrival at Rome, fotm no high idea of the 
beauty of the Roman women, from the specimens they s¢e in the 
fashionable circles to which they are first introduced. There 
are some exceptions; but in general it must be acknowledged, 
that the present race of women of high rank, are more distinguis- 
ed by their other ornaments, than by their beauty: Among the 
citizens, however, and in the lowerclasses, you frequently meet 
with the most beautiful countenance. For a brilliant red and 
white, and all the charms of complexion, no women are equal to 
the English. If a hundred, or any greaternumber of English women 
were taken at random, and compared with the same number of 
the wives and daughters of the citizens of Rome, I am convin- 
ced, that ninety of the English would be found handsomer than 
ninety of the Romans; but the probability is, that two or three 
in the hundred Italians would have finer countenances than any 
of the English. English beauty is more remarkable in the coun- 
try, than in towns; the peasantry of no country in Europe can 
stand a comparison, in point of locks, with those of England. 
That race of people have the conveniences of life in no other 
country in such perfection ; they are no where so well fed, so 
well defended from the injuries of the seasons: and no where 
else do they keep themselves so perfectly ciean, “and free from 
all the vilifying effects of dirt. ‘The English country girls, taken 
collectively, are, unquestionably, the handsomest in the world. 
The female peasants of most other countries, indeed, are so 
hard-worked, so ill fed, so much tanned by the sun, and so dirty, 
that it is difficult to know whether they have any beauty or not. 
Yet [ have been informed, by some amateurs, since I came here, 
that, in spite of all these disadvantages, they sometimes find, 
among the Italian peasantry, countenances highly interesting, and 
which they prefer to all the cherry cheeks of Lancashire. 

Beauty, doubtless, is infinitely varied; and happily for man- 
kind, their tastes and opinions, on the subject, are equally vari- 
ous. Notwithstanding this variety, however, a style of face, in 
some measure peculiar to its own inhabitants, has been found te 
prevail in each different nation of Europe. ‘This peculiar coun- 
tenance is again greatly varied, and marked with every degree of 
discrimination between the extremes of beauty and ugliness. 
will give you a sketch of the general style of the most beautiful 
female heads in this country. 

A great profusion of dark hair, which seems to encroach upon 
the forehead, rendering it short and narrow; the nose generally 
éither acquiline, or continued in a straight line from the lower 
part of the brow; a full and short upper tip: by the way, nothing 
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sik a 4 has a worse effect on a countenance than a large interval between . 
B iy) the nose and mouth; the eyes are large, and of a sparkling black. 

' i a The black eye certainly labours under one disadvantage, which 


is, that, from the iris and pupil being of the same colour, the con- 
traction and dilitation of the latter is not seen, by which the eye | 
Re is abridged of halfits powers. Yet the Italian eye is wonderful- 
ish ae ly expressive : some people think it says too much. The com- 
plexion, for the most part is of aclear brown, sometimes fair, but 
' verv seldom florid, or of that bright faimness which is common in 
FBBy England and Saxony. It must be owned, that those features . 
ie which have a fine expression of sentiment and meaning in youth, , 
are more apt, than less expressive faces, to become soon strong , 
and masculine. In England and Germany, the women, a littic 
advanced in life, retain the appearance of youth longer than in 
Italy. . 

With countenances so favourable for the pincil, you will natu- 
rally imagine, that portrait-painting is in the highest perfection 
here. The reverse, however, of this is true ; that branch of the 
art is in the lowest estimation all overItaly.. In palaces, the best 
furnished with pictures, you seidom see a portrait of the proprie- 
tor. Moore's Tr. ii. 63. 

The abbe Dupaty, in his travels through this country in 1785, 
does not perfectly agree with Dr. Moore in his description of 
Italian ladies. ‘This cannot be matter of surprize, as the ideas of 
beauty are different in different men. Every one judges from 
his own conceptions. In many particulars, however, the two 
authors are of one opinion. 

Beauty, says that pleasing and animated writer the abbe Dus. 
paty, is rare here, as it is every where else. Nature here in the 
composition of women, is often deficient in that charming coms 
bination of colours and form which the eye of man demands when 

| it contemplates the softer scx. 
at | Nature seldom attains beauty here except in thé outlines of 
i the countenance, andthe hand. She gives a rough sketch of the 
shape, but seldom finishes : the bosom and the foot especially. 
Fa escape her. Nor indced does she form, with equal beauty, every 
4 species of flower, in every country in the world. 

. | She is said however, tocompensate for this negligence, or want 
of industry, with respect to the Romen women, by the perfec-, 
tion of their shoulders ; but I am in reality of opinion, that if the, 
shoulders of the Roman women appear more beautiful, it is be- 
cause they are more seen: possibly too the embonpoint that be-« 

iy gins to take place very early, contributes to embellish them. 
‘2. Be this asit may, Nature could not place more happily, nor 
accord with more effect, the forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, ching. 
| ears, and neck, than in the Romaa women; she could not pose 
sibly empluy purer, softer, or more correct forms ; all the dis- 
4) ~~ tinct parts are finished, and the whole is complete. How charm- 
“ak ing acomplexion |! Itisimpregnated with roses and with lillies, 
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What.carnation! You would think that fair oné perpetually 
blushing. ie 

A tine Roman head never fails to astonish, and, taken all to- 
gether, affects the heart: its beauties are perceived at the first 
glance, and the slightest recollection brings it full into the memo- 
ry. 
ie as every excellency in this world is counterbalanced by 
its defects ; if a Roman woman receives from Nature that beauty 
which astonishes and excites admiration, she does not obtain from 
her that grace which charms and inspires love, If she possesses 
those never-failing attractions which form, of a fine woman, but 
one beauty, she is wanting in those fugitive graces, which, of one 
amiable person, form twenty... You may contemplate that coun- 
tenance a whole day in vain, those fine eyes will have only one 
look, that pretty mouth only one smile ; never will you discover 
either pain or pleasure passing over that unvaried brow; nor 
those accomplished features gently undulating, like water, by the 
insensible motion of a tender sentiment, or a delicate idea. 

It may be observed, indeed, that it is difficult for a woman of 
much sensibility to be perfectly handsome. Sensibility necessa- 
rily deranges, by its delicate motions, the proportions of the face ; 
but, then, it substitutes features expressive of mind, for beauty. 

Nothing is more rare than to meet with a face here that moves 
or interests ; that bespeaks a soul. 

But what lovely hands ! and beautiful hands are indeed a beau- 
ty, they are so rare ! 

Beauty, among the Roman women, fades very rapidly, and at 
once. Here it is a rose withouta bud, A Roman girl of fifteen, 
is in full beauty ; and as she does not cultivate it by any exercise, 
as she overwhelms it with sleep, and takes no method to pre- 
serve it, her features are soon surcharged with too great pluimp- 
ness, and her whole form becomes disproportioned : but it is to 
this very indolence, which, in so short a time, will disguise all the 
delicacy of her face, that she is indebted for those handsome 
shoulders which she displays to view with so much pride. 

There is another reason why the beauty of the Roman wom- 
en decays so rapidly : it is always kept shut up: it is always in the 
shade. ‘The bud of beauty, like other flowers, requires the’rays of 
the sun. 

I must say a word or two of the voice of the Roman women ; 
for the voice is an essential part of the sex. ‘That of the Romaa 
woinen, like their faces, is tine, but it has no soul: it express- 

es, at times, the bursts of passion, but hardly ever its true accents. 
Let a Roman woman, in short, sing before you, her voice will 
not originate from her heart, nor will it expire in yours. | 

There are exceptions, however, among the Roman ladies, to 
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alll have been saying. Lam myself acquainted with at least 
three: Theresa, Rosalinda, and Palmira P.... 

It is true, that passing by their lives with foreigners, in their 
father’s house, tae coguetry natural to their sex and to them. 
sclves is continually kept in action. 

Theresa is Armida is in minature. Palmira would have resem. 
bled Erminia, in the daysof Erminia. Rosalinda has something 
of whatever is pleasing in woman in every country in the world, 
Each motion of the eye-lid, and of her lip, is a grace. Fhese 
three sisters possess accomplishments. ‘They dance with delica- 
cy, with expression! But I have said sufficient onthe Roman beaus 
ty : the delicate bloom of a flower must be be sparingly touched 
andits perfume sparingly inhaled. Deputy’s Travels, 179. 





ILAX-PLANT OF NEW ZEALAND. 
From a British Magazine. 


N almost all the Numbers of your highly original and inter- 
esting Publication, you express much concern in regard to 
the present state of the Linen-Manufacture, in both Brita and 
Ircland. My enquiries enable me to confirm, in general, what 
vou have represented concerning it. If not absolutely declining, 
it at least 1s not at present advancing in a due: proportion to the 
increase of population, and to the demands for linens in Britain, 
and in those countries to which British trade might conveniently 
export this commodity. 
In reading, the other day, Captain Collin’s excctient history of 
- the transactions during his residence as Judge-Advocate in the 
colony at Botany-Bay, 1 could not help fixing my notice, in a par- 
ticuiar manner, upon what he there says of the New Zealand 
Fiax-plant. Ina climate not very dissimilar to that of Britain, 
- this pliant grows, without the attentions of culture, in situations of 
the most unfavourable exposure, and where it can enjoy little or 
nothing of those advantages which are derived from fertility of 
soil. It grows in the greatest profusion: It is so easily prepar- 
ed for spinning, that even savages, wanting almost all other use- 
ful arts, display perfect skilland dexterity in» dressing the Flax- 


Plant. The thread, cord, and cloth made from it,‘ if coarse, are, 


however, admirably adapted for all the uses of the thread, cord, 
“and cloth made trom hemp and coarse flax in this-country. 
Upon these considerations, I-would humbly submit it to your 
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judgment, and to the judgment of those botanists and manufac- 
turers who are the best able to decide concerning all the possibil- 
ties of this case,—whether the seeds of the New Zealand Flax- 
plant might not be very advantageously sown in Britain? Since 
the deaves of this plant afford the flaxen fibres, it might be used 
without that impoverishment of the soil which ensues from the 
plucking of our British flax up by the roots. Avery slight ma- 
ceration in water would easily free the flaxen fibres from that part 
which is not to enter into the threads. ‘The New Zealand Flax- 
Plant, would probably thrive on grounds which are at present ab- 
solutely barren, and not easily to be brought into cultivation for 
any produce already common among us, Even the trial of such 
a plant would draw the attention of the public, usefully, upon the 
production of those plants in general which are to afford the ma- 
terials for canvas, linen, cordage, and paper. 

{ therefore intreat you to lay this suggestion of mine, in any 
manner you please, before the public, and to draw upon it the 
attention of those whose science, patriotism, and proiessional 
¢mployments, render them the best able to judge of its utility, 
and to recommend it to such notice as it shall appear truly to de- 
serve. Lam, your’s, &c. 
Liverpool, Dee. 5,199, 





CHARACTER OF THE WELCR. 
From Warner's “ Walk through Wales.” 


6 E have at length left North-Wales, a country which has 

afforded us the highest gratification, ‘This pleasure, 
however, arises as much trom moral considerations as from natu- 
ral objects, from the contemplation of the manners and virtues of 
the people, as of the magnificent scenery amid which they dwell. 
Of these I sha!’ endeavour to give you a slight sketch ; being all, 
indeed, that our quick progress through the principality allows 
me to attempt. 

‘On considering the character of the North- Wallians, we find 
that a little variation has taken place in it, during the lapse of 18 
centuries ; and if we allow for that polish which the progress of 
society naturally produces on individuals, we shall see the present 
inhabitants of Merioneth and Caernarvonshire, as well pourtrayed 
by Diodorus, Cesar, Strabo, and Livy, as if they had taken the 
likeness in these days. 
© The modern, like the ancient Celt, is in person large and ro- 
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bust; his countenance sincere and open, his skin and complex~ 
ion fair and forid, his eyes blue, and his hair of a yellowish 
tinge. As he thus nearly resembles his great ancestor in person, 
he is also equally like him in mind and disposition. Openness’ 
and candcur are prominent features in the Welch character of: 
the present day ; they were full as strikingly displayed by the an- 
cient Celtic nations. ‘Pheir hospitality you are enabled to judge 
of, from the examples of it which 1 have mentioned in the pre- 
eeding leticrs, amongst the ancients they were highly extolled 
for the same amiable quality. ‘That quickness of feeling, so ap- 
yarcntin the Weich, which frequently displays itseif in fierce, 
Dut transient fits of passion, and as often produces quarrels and 
b!oodshed, perpetually embroiled the Ceits in war and slaughter. 
Wational pride, avenial defect in the character of a people, since 
it arises only from the excess of laudable affections, is proverbial 
amongst the inhabitants of the principality, and they seem to 
have it by hereditary descent from their Celtic forefathers, who. 
thought more of themselves, than the polisfled nations around 
thea conceived they had a right to do. 
‘ { have before chserved, that a religious spirit prevails amongst 
the lower orders of the Welch, which teh set, a characteristic: 
cecency in that description of people. Itis, however, much 
tinged with superstition, and the belief in spirits and apparations 
Is very general. ‘Lhe names of many mountains and rocks evince, 
that they are considered as the residences of subordinate intclli- 
gcnees ; end this is accounted for, not so much, perhaps, from 
the credutity natural to ignorant people, as from the circumstan- 
ccs of the scenery wherein they reside, the gloom and the deso- 
Istion of which, added to its being liable to singular and striking 
Variations in appearance, have a strong tendency to affect the 
human mind (naturally timid) with superstitious fears and whim- 
sical notions. S.milar situations will produce similar manners ; 
ag fence it happens that their brethren of the Scotch Highlands 
entertain the same opinions, in this respect, with the inhabitants 
of Waies, The ghosts of the departed, and the spirits of the 
mHountains, rocks, and winds, make a canspicuous figure in the 
poccyy of the North; and sonic of the sublimest pessages of Ose 

Sian have their origina in these popular prejudices.’— 

ee ee Pe a a a ae a ake 5 . 

_* fhe Weich temaies still retain that beauty of face, which: 
crew encomiums on their Ceitic mothers, from the writers of an- 
uguity. ‘Phey are middic-sized and well shaped, strikingly mod- 
elled according to the taste of Anacreon. ‘Their eyes are dark 
and parkling, and their complexion and teeth fair and white. 
4 hough their persons display a proper degree of symmetry, yet 
tacy ere ebviously stouter than the women of South-England, and 
Inherit a great portion of that strength which Diodorus mentions 
as Characicrizing the Celtic females.—The dress of the Welch 
Women is exactly similar tiroughout the principality, and consits 
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the country, either blue or striped; a kind of bed-gown with 
Joose sleves, of the same stuff, but generally of a brown colour ; 
a broad handkerchief over the neck and shoulders; a neat mob- 
cap, and a man’s beaver hat. In dirty, or cold weather, the per- 
son is wrapped in a long blue cloak, which descends below the 
knee. Except when particularly dressed, they go without shoe 
or stocking , and even if they have these luxuries, the latter in 
general has no foot to it. ‘The man’s attire is a jacket, waistcoat, 
and breeches, of their country flannel, the last of which are open 
at the knees, and the stockings (for the men generally wear them) 
are bound under the knees with red garters. Both men and wo- 
men are vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, not exhibiting that 
appearance of torpor and dejection which characterize the labor~ 
ing poor of our own country ; their wants being few, are easily 
supplied: a little milk, which their own mountain goat, or the 
benevolence of a neighbouring farmer, affords them, an oaten 
cake, and a few potatoes, furnish the only meal which they de- 
sire. Unvitiated by communication with polished life, they con- 
tinue to think and act as nature dictates. Confined to their own 
mountains, they witness no scenes of profusion and extravagance 
to excite envy or malignanty, by 2 comparison between their own 
penury and the abundance of others. ‘They look round and see 
nothing but active industry and unrepining poverty, and are coms 


gent.’ 





PICTURE OF THE POVERTY AND IGNORANCE OF 
, THE NEAPOLITAN PEASANTRY. 


(From the works of a late Traveller.) 


Naples, May 15, 1794. 

¢ AVING hired a hey at Misenum to carry my things, I tied 

up in a handkerchief the tish 1 had bought, and pursued, 
on foot the road to Solfo Terra, and stopping at a farm-house, E 
desired to have the fish dressed whiie I went to see the pit or 
hole of natural boiling sulphur, which is supposed to have a com- 
munication under sca with Mount Vesuvius ; as I was told the 
sulphur rose and sunk in that cauldron according as the mountain 
was more or less agitated. Returning again to the farm-houses 
(which in England would be called a cot) llay there that night, 
and in the morning I paid the owner for my lodging, and other 
trifles ; and giving his daughter a small picce of money for her 
attendance, the tather told me that for somewhat more { might 
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. 
take herwith me to Nap!es*, saying, thatit was his only child, and 
having no longer the means of maintaining her, and as she wag 
almost thirteen years of age, he could not be further burdened 
with her. Itold him that I did not intend to stay long at Na- 
ples, but that I would enquire for a servant’s place for her among, 
my acquaintance. Lasked him if she could read; to which he 
replied, that he had no means to procure her so high an educa- 
4 tion. 

‘ {t is impossible for me to give you a true idea of the general 
ignorance and savageness of peasants in the Neapolitan state ; 
for, were I to describe them as they really are, you would think 
that { was in some barbarous country, and not on the ground for 
meriy so renowned for humanity and learning. 

¢ Atier what I had seen and heard, I resolved to stay no lon- 
ger un the coast, so L returned to Naples. 

| Naples, May 30th, 1794. 
‘fustasE had finished my dinner this day, the farmer 
whom i before mentioned came tothe inn, enquiring for me ; he 
followed the servant iato the room where {| was sitting, and with 
him his daughter, who was dressed a little more decently than 
whea J first saw her, having a short jacket, one petticoat, and a 
coarse towel over her head, the usual holiday dress of such coun 
try-women. Waving asked him what his errand was, he said, 
that, according tomy orders, he had brought his daughter; as- 
tonished at lis impudence, I replied, that I had never given him 
the icast enconrarement, but only promised to get a servant’s 
place for her if it lay in my power. He persisted to say, that he 
should not have broughther, unless [had agreed toit. Conceiy- 
ing that his errand was to obtain a little money, I went into my 
bed-room to take out 2 tiifle to give him, and returning, found 
that he had taken off her cloaths, and twirling her about, said, 
that she was a proper model tor me to copy trom, since | Was, a$ 
he said, a painter.¢ He then ran irem the house, and left me in 


| 





¢* This offer put me in mind of what is well known of parents 
an Georgia and Circassia, on the Black Sea, selling their young 
beautijul duughiers to traders, who go there for the purpose of 
buying them, and they are carried from thence to Turkey, and on 

fl Se * ~ . t ted ‘. ne “ ry ae ae ry 
the Sarbary coast, for sale. Therich people at Tunis, who do 

, mat Lie iv take sevcrat wwes, will often purchase some of those fe- 
Fig iales, whorf they fall into dislike are disposed of again to others 
Gi Bless price.’ 
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| | “+ This L suppose arose from my sketching some views while at 
| . hiscoit.ce. 14 is very commen for parents to let out their female 
Pick childre:. io painters and sculpiors as models, the parents first strips 
| } Ring chen nakea for UPPVooutwor of the artist.’ 
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a situation more aukward than I can describe. I told the girl to 
put on her cloaths, after which she related that her father had 

een turned out of his house for not having paid the rent, and thet 
her parents were come into the city to seek employment. I or- 
dered the servant to calla friend of mine, a lawyer, to consuit 
with him how I was to act, but he being gone to his country-seat 
and not to return till the next day, I desired to speak with the mis- 
tress of the house, whom I begged to permit the young woman 
to lay with one of her maids till my friend came from the coun- 
try. The landlady was for sending her out of the house, but the 
poor creature’s tears made such impression on her, that she con- 
sented to her staying. 

‘ The next day the lawyer being returned from the country 
paid me a visit, and said there was no remedy but to tutn the 
girl into che street, or provide service for her; the latter he re- 
commended, and would (if I approved of it) take her to his house, 
to which I most readily consented.’ 





THE RUINS OF St. OSWALD. 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAP.V. 
GREEABLY to the earnest petition of Ellinot, the remains 


of her mother were interred, as privately as possible, in 
the vault of the Abbey ; and the whole family, out of respect for 
Ellinor, assumed the sable habit, from which the beauty of that 
lovely girl derived fresh lustre. Her pensive melancholy tender- 
ly affected the heart of the Countess; and ‘ina short time she 
was almost equally loved with the amiable Louisa. ‘The first op- 
portunity Adelaide found to withdraw herself from the family, 
she renewed her perusal of the Narrative. 
‘ The Chevalier litted me in his arms, and car- 
ried me through several broken arches, which afforded but an 
imperfect shelter from the pelting of the pitiless sterm. We 
brought me into this very room———‘ ‘This, Madam,’ said he, 
looking round him with gloomy satisfaction, ’ you may consider 
as the place of your future residence. But, as I wish to be excul- 
pated from the charge of injustice, you shall be fully acquainted 
with my reasons for this proceeding.— In the first place, thea, 
learn—you are no longer to consider yourself as my wife ;-—— 
you are not such.’ 

‘Oh, Heaven!’ cried I, ‘ restrain his inauspicious tongue 
** He stopped me. 
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‘ This rant, Madam, availeth nothing ; my decree is inviola2 
ble, and your impertinence will not defeat its purposed end. Par- 
ticular circumstances rendered a lawful marriage necessary ;_biit 
as your high spirit might lead you to desperate means, and you 
might endeavour to stimulate the remaining branches of 
vour family to avenge what youshould deem your wrongs, 
I have judged it expedient to put it beyond your power 
to injure cither yourself or me. You will here find a peaceful a- 
bode, nor shall you want for any thing, the luxuries of life Cx- 
cepted ; but this no longer than while you submit unrepiningly to 
any will: for if ever you attempt, or suffer your daughter, to 
quit the place, your life will infallibly be the forfeiture.’ 

‘* He advanced ceremoniously to salue me... I cast myself at 


his feet, embraced his knees-———‘ Dufour !’ cried I, piteous- 
ly, ‘can you leave me at this hour—in this place—and in 
such a night |———By all the love you ever professed for me, I 


conjure you to stay till the cheering rays of morning shall revisit 
my sad prison! Oh! in mercy hear me.’ He seemed moved. | 

‘ Cowardice |’ said he ‘a mere pretence to torinent me,? 
as he peevishly seated himself by my side. 

“ My destitute situation obliged me to smoother the repinings 
which inflated my heart, and rose to my lips, lest he should im- 
mediaicly leave me to ail the unknown horvors of the place. 

RRR ERR ERK RR KH EH 








‘** Alas! is there never to be an end to my Sad captivity ! 
The Chevalier seems more kind than usual—he visits me often, 
and has brought me books for my child’s instruction ; but he 
seems afflicted ; says he willcome no more: he even wept 
Surely my sufferings have at length touched his hard heart —~ 
rapturous thought! Ah! my Dufour, will you renounce all the 
tics of nature! Six years—sad years of imprisoniment—have ren- 
dered her a suppliant not to be resisted, but by the callous heart 
of Insenbility ! Hark !—she lisps your name ! sweet sound ! 
yet you look not smiling upon her ! See, how affright- 
ed !—at your sterness she hides her face ia my bosom ;——~ 
that poor agitated bosom, which cannot long afford her succour ! 

KH KKHKK KH KKH KH * 











‘¢ A letter dropped from his pocket as he took from thence a 
handkerchief, to hide the tears which my levely Ellen drew to 
his eyes. Oh! how I shudder! Poor, frail creature how 
should it effect me ! 

‘TO THE CHEVALIER DUFOUR. 
‘Let no time be lost—Prepare 
‘the Abbey for Adelaide’s reception—she will be back with me 
‘in afew days. Ido not entertain a doubt of our success. Her 
‘fortune is more sure than Clemcutina’s : we were sadly duped 
‘there! No matter——-—Maudal wasa trusty dog—-—— Made 
‘a good parson! [have acted with great prudence, in this affair : 
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®all will be our own, if your squeamish scruples do fot defeat all 
‘my projects. Mind that you secure the other. 


‘Sr. Oswatn.’ 

*« Gracious God !—Then he has, indend, made another vic- 
tim! Infamous scrawl !—thus—thus I tear you! Can sucha 
Villian remain, like a blot, on the surface of the carth ! 

He KKK HR RR KK 

“¢ Jacques now brings all our provisions, but he is too trusty to 
answer my interrogations. Yet ought I not to thank the gracious 
Author of life for preserving to me my child in this dreary soli- 
tude, to be the solace of my age? In the cultivation of her under- 
standing I pass my listless hours. The world I tell her 
of seems to her buta fairy tale. Nay, my own senses stagger 
when I revolve past scenes! We cannot be far from the Abbey 
and the length of. our journey was but a trick to impose upon 
me. Ellinor has wandered about this spacious ruin, but there 
is no outlet for escape, unless we were to precipitate ourselves 
from a tremendous height ; and if we were, and should escape 
with life, we should inevitably be detected. 

HK KKH KKK *K 

“* By my watch, we have now passed a week without being vi- 
sited by Jacques. He used to bring us provisions daily—but the 
wretched are always abandoned! Surely, my punishment is too 
great! Our food is allconsumed: the last crust I had [ gave to 

ilinor——‘twas moistened by my tears. Sheknew not that [ 
was then famishing for the want of it, or her precious lips 
would not have admitted the savoury portion. But I shall not 
want it long ; my frame daily approaches the peaceful grave. 
But my Ellinor, my child—must she then starve !—Distracting 
thought ! Ellinor !—Ellinor !”’ 

The papers were now finished, and the profusion of tears shed 
by the Countes preserved her from fainting. The villany of the 
Count was fully authenticated ; but Jacques was dead; so also 
was Maudal; so that no witnesses of the transactions 
remained. She had also incontestible proofs of her own 
marriage with Dufour. But of Ellinor she was at a loss how to 
dispose ; her presence could not but be a source of continual un- 
easiness to her; but her humanity envelloped every other coen- 
sideration, or at least rendered them comparativeiy light, and 
she determined to keep the birth of her protegce a secret from 
Alfred and Louisa ; and, by fabricating a fictitious account of he 
origin, bring her up with her own children. She immediately 
sent for Ellinor, and acquainted her with her intentions, and also 
the real state of her family. 

The astonishment of the lovely orphan was great: she gazed 
at the Countess with a mixture of respect and tendernes ; the 
Rr 
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big tears rolled resistlestless down her cheeks, and, with a voice 
broken with sobs, she cried-——— 

** Am J, then, in the spot where I first drew breath ?—Per- 
haps the very room ! And are you that wife a 

Gratitude suppressed what wouid have followed, and she sunk 
at the feet of the Countess overwhelmed with grief.—Adelaide 
raised her tenderly, promised to be a mother to ber, and was al- 
ready prepared to love her as her daughter. 

Ellinor was now joyfully admitted a member of the Fainity* ; 
her gentleness and sweetness of disposition endearing her to eve- 
ry one. ‘The sprightly Louisa strove with all her artless gaiety to 
divert t the melancholy sadness of her friend, and so far succee- 
a as fo engage her in all her little pleasurable parties without 

ictance ; ai id the Countess, by degrees, conquered the repug- 
nance her presence at first inspired. 

The gencrous heart of Alfred, tenderly susceptible of every e- 
not! on, could not inse nsibly behold the “beauty of Ellinor; yet 
the sentiment was to himself so new, that he dared not trust bim- 
self with an inves‘igation of his own feelings. Elinor; on her 
part, was not convinced that he was the first “being of the sex she 
bad beheld beauteous, amiable, and accomplished ; she felt the 
full | power of a passion fatal and criminal; she shu iddered at the 
sugesestion of th cuilcless Louisa, who read i in her eyes the lan- 
Cudse of the heart, and sometimes rallied her on her love for Al- 
fred. She shook «with horror, and, flying fram the presence of 
her friend, sought the sequestered alcove, as an asylum from her 
own reflections, In her way, she found Alfred stretched on the 
grass, being cmplc yea in tracing features ever beloved on a piece 
of 1 clum : —_—___—- 

*‘ WV hat is it that so cecply engages Alfred ?”’ said Ellinor with 
forced ease. 

He raised his eyes tenderly to her face: they were suffused 
with a soft ey ey and blushes covered his cheeks. Turning 
the papery he held it towards her, and she could not for a mo- 
ment doubt ¥ the sembiance being her own. She started, and 
turned paie: the child of becom e, she could not di 
tients, but shame and tear > C onspic uous in ‘tok fx e. 

—* Ah! Kiln lor,” Said MM es , rising, ‘* 1 see you detest me: 


cruci girl—-you must know that i “love you ; and you triumph in 
mry distress |” 





sguise her sen- 


“ No, Altred,” said Ellinor: “indeed, you do me injustice. 
J love you seas twe must part—It cannot be!” 


She feil upon his neck, and leaned her face upon his shoul- 
der. 





“What say you, Elinor,” said Alfred, tenderly- “ Part ! 
————No,--niever | You own you love me ;—ict me, then, fly 
to my mother :--————~she is ever kind, ever indulgent —the 


tidings wil ae her!” And he would have fled. She caught 
his arni—--—-~- 
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“Ah! no, Alfred!—Would you drive me mad ?——By all 
your lave for me, I beseech you not to say a word to the Coun- 
tess ; she is already sufficiently unhappy ; she must not know it; 
this i is a fatal secret !|__-Ohn !_ that I durst but tell you 

Alfred, we must conquer this unhappy passion :—it will 
be our ruin !” 

He took her passive hand, and kissed away the tears that trick- 
led down her cheeks.— 

“ Dearest girl, why will you torture me so! Surely, you can- 
not be in earnest ? There is no secret but what my mother shares 
in common with us. Louisa can tell you the same.’ 

The Countess at this moment entered the garden, accompa- 
nied by Louisa. Alfred: still retained the hand of Ellinor, and, 
advancing to Adelaide, dropped on his knees— 

“Will my ever- indulgent inother refuse to bless her son with 
the worthy object of his love? Willi she not bestow upon her Al- 
fred the hand of the admirable Ellinor? Speak, dearest mother ; ; 
nothing remains but your consent to render us both happy.” 

Riiseor snatched her hand forcibly from him, and, covering her 
face, rushed.towards the Abbey, followed by the affrighted Lou- 
isa. ‘The Countess gazed upon her son for some time with looks 
of the deepest concern. 

** Alfred,” she cried, “ Ellinor can never be your wife!” Al- 
fred flung himself upon the earth ina fit of despair—* Oh! moth- 
or,” he exclaimed, ‘« you have killed me !—Here let me lie, and 
breathe my last ; for here it was my Ellinor said she loved me! 
and think not that I will survive her loss.’ 

The Countess, unable to witness his agony, returned to the 
Abbey, and sent Louisa to remain. with her unhappy brother. 


CHAP. 








Vi. 


Louisa found him extended on the earth, the pale image of 
Woe! She flung herself by the side of him--‘ Alired !—my 
dearest brother !—speak to me!” She felt his hands ; they were 
cold. ‘Ah !” cried she, “‘ he is dying !—For, Pity’s sake one 
word. You must not lic here—indeed, vou must not !” 

He rose, as if careless of fate, and in a melancholy state suffer- 
ed her to lead him away ; repeating, softly, as he went—“ Ellinor 
not mine !—She must—she shail !” 

When they reached the Abbey he retired to his chamber, and 
threw himself on the bed in a state of mind too much disturked to 
admit of consolation. Morning found him in the same state, but 
he was startled by the hasty entrance of Louisa, who exciaim~ 
ed 








“‘ Rise, dear. Alfred, rise ! Our Ellinor is lost to us for 
ever !——She is gone, no. one knows whither !——My poor 
mother is distracted !” 





Alfred needed no more ; but, rising, instantly ran to the para 
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lour, where he found the Countess, in tears, perusing a note 
which she held in her hand. She presented it to Alfred as he 
entered, who eagerly read it to the end, scarcely allowing him- 
self time to breathe. it ran thus :— 


“+9 THE COUNTESS ST. OSWALD. 


«¢ Fyer-revered benefactress, 
| «To save your gencrous soul a pang, Ihave. 
¢ made this sacrifice. Heaven knows, | would act conformably 
“ty my duty, were itin my power ; but I have no longer confi~ 
«dence in myself. In quitting your roof, Uhave forsaken all in 
« this world valuable to me: but if | have in any way. promoted 
« your welfare by it, lam rewarded. To my loved Louisa bid 
“ for mea long farewel. ‘Tell her, that the consciousness of my 
« yjrtuous intentions only supported me under this afflicting 
‘stroke. Teach her not to hate her Ellinor. Never will her 
« kindness be erased from my memory. ‘There is one more, to 
¢ whom I would say much ; but language 1s inadequate to con- 
“ vey my sentiments——-I mean my Alfred ! Tell him to 
call his reason—the divine precepts of religion—to his aid ; 
‘* and cease to think of me otherwise than as a friend. I can 
“ trust to the rectitude of his principles, when he no more sees, 
« the object of his ill-fated attachment. 

«¢ Dear and invaluable friend, adieu. Deepin my bosom ree 
* main your beloyed images. Oh! pity and pray for the wan« 


© ering 











‘“¢ ELLINOR.” 
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calied his mother cruel, inhu- 
wy the distresses of his mind, and 
restore his perturbed spirits. Messen- 
gers were cipat hed every way in pursutt of the fugitive, but they 
all yeturned equally unsuccessiul. In her heart the Countess ap- 
pieuded the virtuous heroism ot Ellinor, but trembled for the dan- 
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with maternal fondnes S.—sue endeavoured to make Alfred re- 
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thought of the future to embarrass her imagination. In her ar- 
dour to escape even the shadow of criminality, she hit upon a 
scheme, which she wanted neither patience nor courage to exe- 
cute, had it been practicable ; and forsome time the rectitude of 
her intentions supported her in her singular enterprize ; but 
when she had wandered about six miles, insensible of fatigue, 
and, turning her head, beheld the distant spires of St. Oswald’s 
Abbey, her spirits failed ; in spite of her heroism, she felt her 
heart palpitate : casting her eyes around, she found herself upon 
a barren heath. Cheerless and disconsolate she laid her head a- 
gainst a tree, and yielded to her melancholy reflections. 
** Poor, forlorn wretch !” said she mentally: ** what will now be 
thy fate? Without home—without friends—a miserable outcast! 
But, surely, that Providence which has hitherto preserved me 
will not now leave me wholly destitute !” 

She rose, invigorated with the idea, and pursued her road across 
several fields. Night drawing on apace made her look round in 
search of a shelter. A miserable hovel was raised by the road 
side ; thither she crawled, almost sinking with fatigue. She ap- 
proached with gloomy hope, and knocked for admittance. She 
waited a considerable time, but no one answered. Determined, 
at last, to try for admittance, she pushed the door ; it yielded : 
all within was so profoundly still, as to convince her she was at 
present the only inhabitant. Casting her eyes timidly around, 
to her no small satisfaction, she perceived some straw in a corner, 
which promised to afford her a comfortable bed for that night. 
She carefully closed the door, and throwing herself upon her hum- 
ble couch endeavoured to lose in sleep the remembrance of her 
misfortunes. 

Her plan was, to pass on to the Continent, where she doubted 
not it would be.very easy for her to ebtain the protection of her 
mother’s family, who, at least, she thought would, from motives 
of compassion, exert themselves to get her admitted into, a con- 
vent, where she might bury the remembrance of her still loved, 
still regretted Alfred. 

This air- formed scheme yielded her great satisfaction in the 
contemplation: and, after enjoying a comfortable repose of 
some hours length, she rose much refreshed, though the craving 
of her appetite reminded her how long she had fasted.—The 
vegetable productions supplied by the all-bounteous hand of Na- 
ture were for two days her only sustenance. On the third she felt 
herseit quite exhausted, and she threw herself, faint and weary, 
upon theground. A rustling among the trees alarmed her, aad, 
raising her depressed head, she beheld a tall, harsh-looking fellow 
peeping over the hedge against which she was seated. She rose, 
unconscious of the strangenes of her own appearance, and implor- 
ed succour. 

“Faith, then, my pretty one, you shall haye that, and any 
thing else you want,” said the stranger, at the same time giving @ 
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shrill whistle, which roused. several men of similar appearance, 
whom Ellinor now, for the tirst time, observed seated at a smalk 
distance upon the grass, regaling themseives with much merri- 
ment. ‘They instantly advanced towards the fair supplicant, with 
looks of mingled surprize and admiration. ; 
7 “Oh! for Pity’s sake,” said Eilinor, “ give. me some 
food! Iam almost.famishing for want !”’. 

' Surprized at this strange request, they led her to their devoted 
meal, where, inattentive to all around, she began to satisfy her 
appetite, while they retired to some distance, and discoursed a- 
mong themselves. When she had eat sufhciently, she rose, and 
thanked them gratefully : but one of the men, approaching rude~ 
ly, caught her in his arms, saying— 

““ Stav, stay, my pretty one ; you have not yet paid your reck- 
ening.”. 

She put her handin her pocket : they all laughed so loud, that 
mortiiied and distressed, she burst into tears, and begged they 
would permit Her to pursue her journey. 

‘So you shall sweet one,” said he who appcared the chief ; 
** but it must be our road, Here, Carlos,”’. calling te one who 
stood alvof, bring our horses, and let.us face our barracks : we'll 
have no more forage to night; better game is sprung.” 

When Ellinor understood their intentions, she tellon her knees, 
and entreated them to spare her. , 
_ “ Spare you, my charmer !” replied the man: “ never fear ; 
we'll not use you ill, Come with us, and you shall live like a 


1>9 


princess ! 

: He then, in spite of all her tears and entreaties, placed her up- 

on his horse, and, throwing a strap round her, with which he¢ 

buckied her on, he xode off with her at full speed, 
(Zo be continued.) 








ESSAYS AFTER THE MANNER OF GOLDSMITH, 
ESSAY I, | 


But Hadibrass, who scorn’d to stoop 
‘To Fortune, or be said to droop, 
Cheer’d up himself with ends of verse, 
And sayings of Philosophers. 


HE happiest people in the world are those, in whose minds 
nature, or philosophy, has placed a kind of acid, with 
which care or disappointment will not easily mix. 
This acid differs very much from ill-nature ; it is rather a kind. 
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‘of salt, expressed from frequent observations on the folly, the 


vanity, and the uncertainty of human events; that best of alt 
philosophy, which teaches us to take men as we find them, and 
circumstances as they occur, good or bad, for better or for worse ; 
that dwells not on future prospects, reflects not on past troubles, 
and cures not a fig for present difficulties, but dextrously turns 
them either to ridicule or to advantage ; snatching, at every op+ 
portunity, the accidental pleasures of life, and nobly bearing up 
against the rubs of vicissitude. 

‘The troubles of life, when they mix themselves in a disposition 
naturally ill-tempered, compose what is called melancholy ; but 
as they have no chemical affinity with good humour, they will not 
easily combine; and the - mall particles that are miscible produce 
only the sweet, and acid salt of true philosophy. 

Such a traveller, in his journey through the world, was my 
honest friend Jack Easy. Jack came to a good fortune at the 
death of his father, and mounted his hobby without its ever hav- 
ing been properly broke in; he galloped over the plains of Fans 
cy, went off in a full canter to the road of Dissipation, and leaped 
over all the five-barred gates of Advice and Discretion. It may 
naturaily be supposed, that before long his filly gave him a fail; 

oor Jack came down sure enough, but he only shook himself, 
brushed off the dirt of the road, and mounted again in 
as high spirits as ever, excepting, that he now began to sit firmer 
in the saddle, and to look about him ; this, however, did not hin- 
der him from getting into a swamp called a Law-suit, where he 
remained a considerable time before he could get out: his fortune 
was now reduced from some thousands to a tew hundreds ;_ and 
by this time, no man better knew the way of life than my friend 
Jack Kasy. He had been through all the dirty cross-roads of bu- 
siness, money-lending, bankruptcy, and law ; and had at last ar- 
rived ata goal. 

My friend Jack did not, however, despond : he consoled hirm- 
self with the reflection, that he was a single man; some of his 
misfortunes were the consequences of his own imprudence, others 
of unforseen accidents, and most of them originated from his 
good-nature and generosity. He, however, never excused ; he 
lumped them all together, took them in good part, and blamed 
nobody but himscit ; he whistied away his troubles, and repeat- 
ed, 


I am out of Fortune’s power : 
He who’s down can sink no lower. 


The Goddess, however, put on her best smiles, and paid Jack 
avisit inthe King’s Bench, in the shape of a handsome legacy. 
Jack smiled at the thing, being, as he cailed it, so extremely apro- 
pos ; and once more mounted his nag. He now rode more cau- 
tiously, turned into the road of Ceconomy that led to a comfort. 
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Bh Stk. toy. 

4 fete able inn with the sign of Competency over the door; he had 
ak ha ; borrowed a martingle from an old hostler called experience; 
| th i‘ and, for the first time in his life, used a curb. He began already 
i a li to find, that though he did not gallop away as formerly, yet he 
Pe, went on in his journey pleasantly enough. Some dashing riders 


in passed him, laughing at his jog-trot pace; but he had no occasion 

to envy them long ; for presently some of them got into ruts, oth- 

ers were stuck fast in bogs and quagmires, and the rest were 

' thrown from their saddles, to the great danger of their necks, 

Jack Easy, meanwhile, jogged on merrily ; hot or cold, wet or 

dry, he never complained ; he now preferred getting off, and 

opening a gate, to leaping over it ; and smiled at an obstacle, as at 
a turnpike where he must necessarily pay toll. 

The man whe is contented either to walk, trot, or canter 
through life, has by much the advantage of his fellow-travellers. 
He suits himself to all paces, and seldom quarrels with the tricks 
which the jade Fortune is sometimes disposed to play him. You 
might now sce Jack Easy walking his hobby along the road, en- 
joying the sccne around him, with contentment sparkling in his 
eyes. If the way happened to be crowded with horsemen and 
Cariiages, you might observe him very readily taking his own 
side of the road, and letting them pass. If it began to rain or 
blow, Jack only pulled up the collar of his great coat, flapped his 
hat, and retreated to the little hedge that philosophy afforded 
him, till the storm was over. 

Thus my friend Jack Easy camieé in with a jog-trot the end of 
his journcy, leaving his example behind him tor the good of oth- 
er traveilers, as a kind of &nger-post. G. Bb. 


~ 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE ICE FOX. 





[Extracted from Tooke’s “ View of the Russian Empire.’’] 


Teneo ae or —— 


“é URING my abode,” says Steller, “ on Behring’s Island, { | 

had opportunities, more than enough, of studying the na- 
aa t ture of this animal, far excelling the common fox in impudence, ‘ 
») | . Cunning, and roguery. ‘The narrative of the innumerable tricks ; 


they played as, might easily vie with Albertus Julius’s History of 
the Apes in the Island of Saxenburg. They forced themselves 


tato our habitations by night as weil as by day, stealing all they 


a could carry oif, even things that were of no use to them, as 
| knives, sticks, clothes, &c. They were so inconceivably ingen- 


fous, as to roll down our casks of provisions, several poods in 
weight, and then steal the meat out of them so ably, that, at 
first, we could not bring ourselves to ascribe the theft to them. 
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A's we were stripping an animal of its skin, it often happened 
that we could not avoid stabbing two or three foxes, from their 
rapacity in stealing the flesh out of our hands. If we buried 
it ever so carefully, and added stones to the weight of earth that 
was upon it, they not only found it out, but shoved away the 
stones, as men would have done, with their shoulders plying un- 
der them, helping cae another with all their might. If, thinking 
to secure it, we put any on the top of a high post in the air, they 
grubbed up the earth at the bottom, so that the post and all came 
tumbling down ; or one of them clambered up, and threw down 
what was upon it with incredible artifice and dexterity. ‘They 
watched all our motions, and accompanied us in whatever we 
were aboutto do. If the sea threw up an animal of any kind, 
they devoured it before a man of us couid come up, to our great 
disadvantage ; and, if they could not consume it all at once, they 
trailed it away, in portions, to the mountains, where they buried 
it under stones before our eyes, running to and fro, as long as any 
thing remained to be conveyed away : while this was doing, oth- 
ers stood on the guard, and watched us. If they saw any one 
coming at a distance, the whole troop combined at once, and be- 
gan digging altogether in the sand, till they had so fairly put a 
beaver or a sea-bear under the surface, that not a trace of it was 
to be seen. In the night time, when we slept in the field, they 
came and pulled off our night-caps, and stole our gloves from un- 
der our heads, with the beaver coverings, &c. in consequence of 
which, we always slept with clubs in our hands, that, if they 
should awake us, we might drive them away, or knock them 
down. 

‘¢ When we made a halt to rest by the way, they gathered a- 
round us, and played a thousand tricks in our view; and when 
we sat still, they approached us so near, that they gnawed the 
thongs of our shoes. If we lay down, as if intending to sicep, 
they came and smelled our noses, to try whether we were 
dead or alive: if we held our breath, they gave such a tug to the 
noses, as if they would bite it off. On our first arrival, they bit off 
noses, fingers, and toes of our dead, while we were preparing the 
grave ; and thronged in such a manner about the infirm and sick, 
that it was with difficulty we could keep them off. -—kyery morn- 
ing we saw the audacious animals patrolling about among sea-li- 
ons and sea-bears lying on the strand, smelling of such as were 
asleep, to discover whether some of them might not be cead: if 
that happened to be the case, they proceeded to dissect him im- 
mediately ; and, presently after, all were at work in Cragging the 
parts away. Because the sea-lions, at night, in their SICEp, fre 
quently overlay their young, they examine, as if conscious of that 
circumstance, every morning, the whole herd of them, one by 
one, and immediately drag away the dead cubs frcm their dams. 

“Seeing, now, that they would not suffer us to be atiest night 
nor day, we were; in fact, so — at them, that we killed 
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i gh | i them, young and old, and plagued them by every means We could 
th Pe devises When the party awoke in the morning, there always 
wae lav two or three at our feet, that had been Knocked on the head 

ae $ by some of usin the night ; and I can safely affirm, that, during 

. i my stay on the tstand, | slew above two hundred of them myselt. 

bie The third day after my arrival, | knocked down, within the space 


f three hours, upwards of seventy of them witha club. They 
were so ravenous, that, with one hand, it we held to them 2 piece 
of flesh, they would come to it; although we might have a stick 
cr axc in the other to knock them on the head. 

* When these busy animals could not get hold of what they 
wanted, as tne clothes which were put off, &c. one of them would 
upon it, and alk the others which passed would do the same. 
¥rom ail circumstances, it was clear to us, that they had very lit- 
tle communication with human beings, and that the dread of mai 
is net innate in brutes, but must be grounded on long experi- 
ence. 

“‘ In October and November, they, like other foxes, were the 
most sleek, and full of hair; in January and February the growth 
of it is too thick ; in Apriland May they begin to shed their 
coais; in June and fuly they had only wool on them, and looked 
as ifthey went in waistcoats. In June they drop their cubs, nine 
or ten in a brood, in holes and cliffs of the rocks. ‘They are sa 
fond of their young, that, to scare us away, they would bark and 
veip hke dogs, and thereby betrayed their coverts. ‘This mode 
of preserving their young, probably, has procured them the name 
of ice or Rock Foxes. No sooner do they perceive that their re- 
treat is discovered, than, unless disturbed, they drag away the 
Young in their mouths, and hide them in a more secret place. On 
kilting the young, the dam follows the slayer with grievious how- 
lings, day and night, for a hundred and more versts, and never 
— untill she has played her enemy sonic trick, or is killed. 

y oim. 





Bt ‘« jn storms, and heavy falls of snow, they bury themselves in 
‘ae the snow, and lie still, as long as it lasts. ‘hey swim across ri- 
hi oY vers with great agility ; will seize the sea-fowl, by night, on the 


cliffs, when they have settled to sleep; but are themselves fre- 

qventiy victims to the birds of prey. These animals, which are 

i : now in such inexpressible numbers on the Island, were, most 

| probabiy, conveyed there (since there is no other land animal in 

it) from the Continent, on the drift ice ; and have been nourished 

by the great quantity of animal substances thrown up by the sea. 

*« [lus species is entirely white, and their furs compose a cone 
siderabie article of commerce.” 
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Seed 


{The following letter is copied from an old book; but the hus 
mour of ut will be pleasing to some of our readers, at least—its 
antiquity notwitirstanding. | ) 


To Mr. M. C. @ litigious Country Attorney; 2 Letter of Gal- 
lantry. 


Worthy Sir, 

“THAT Iam no stranger to your character (tho, I bless my 

A. stars for it, 1 am to your person) you'll soon find, if you'll 
‘ive yourself the trouble to read the following lines ; there is no 
great pleasure indeed in drawing monsters : however, since it may 
be of publick advantage, to have ’em described in their true pro 
per colours, that others may avoid and detest ’em. Ihave vens 
tur’d at the task ; and how weill have perform’d it, leave your- 
self to be judge. ‘To accommodate myseif to the dialect of your 

rofession, I will begin my letter like a bond, with a Noverint 
Priore’; and may all men accordingly know by these presents, 
That Mr. M. C. is the veriest pettifogging rascal that ever scan- 
daliz’d a green bag, or came within the walls of Westminsters 
Hall. 

I have often wonder’d that providence should be at the trouble 
and expence of disordering the whole tabrick of nature, when it 
has decreed to punish us with dearths and famines, since it may 
ge a more compendious way to work, and effect all these calami- 
ties by the ministry of lawyers. Give a true lawyer but pen, 
ink, and parchment, and | dare engage he wiil starve the country 
ten miles round him. ‘The most odious animals, and the most 
contemptible insects have soine use or other, living or dead, or at 
least serve to diversify the universe : toads, they say, suck up the 
venom of the earth ; snakes are useful in medicine; butit would 
puzzle the wisests naturalists to find out any thing good in a law 
yer; I mean such abominable incendiaries as thou art, who 
ihrive by rapine, and fatten upon extortion, and buiid their owa 
fortune upon the destruction of those poor wretches who fly to 
them for justice. We see puny rascals, of a lower class, truss’d 
up every session, for petty rogueries to thine, for casing the hedg- 
¢s of some lousy linnen, for nimming of cloaks, stealing of super 
numery spoons, &c. when gigantic overgrown villains, like thy- 
self, set a whole country together by the ears, and pick their poc- 
kets during the fray, yct are far from being cali’d to an account 
tor it. But tho’, Sir, these worthy gentiemen have tricks and 
evasions enough to escape justice here, yet they pay Cent. per 
Cent. interest for their cheating in another World. The Devil 
never keeps a holiday in good earnest, but when an attorney of 
thy complexion makes a perpendiculary leap into his dominions ; 
and he will no more part with him, when he has got him into his 
clutches, than any onc of his own lawyers will rctund a fee: pos- 
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session being eleven points of the law in Hell, as well as in West 
minster-Hall. Rig 3 
Thus, Sir, you see I’ve made a little familiar with you and your 
function, and perhaps am bolder than weleome. But, Sir, I have 
a small favour to request of you, which I must tell you beforehand 
you must netdeny me. What I have to propose to you ts not 
unreasonable nor difficult; [ neither desire you to make restitu- 
tion of what you have unjustly plunder’d from so many families, 
for | know a true attorney wouid sooner be dama’d than do that) 
nor to build hospitals, (unless it be one for your old father, Sir, 
who grazes, they teil, upon the common.) No, Sir, you shall find 
me the fairest and easiest man you ever dealt with. 
1 am inform’d your house stands by the side of a famous river, 
which looks as if providence design’d you for the end I advise 
you to. So, Sir, if you please, one of these fine mornings to take 
a leap into it from your garret, it will be the best-natur’d thing 
you ever did in your life: by the by. Sir, you need not cram your 
pockets with stones nor Jead, to make you sink, for your own 
sins are ponderous enough to do your busines without ’em, if the 
proverb don’t secure you, But, Sir, if you don’t fancy drown- 
ing, as perhaps you may’nt, (as I told you before, you shall find 
me the most reasonable man in the universe) why then, Sir, I 
would advise you to hang yourself in your closet, in your wife’s 
garters, or to rip up your guts with a case knife, or to cut your 
juguiars with a razor, or to take a good large dose of Opium ; or 
lastly, to knock your brains out against a brick wall; but then, 
Sir, take my word for’t, you must knock hard; for your neigh- 
bours tellme, you have got aconfounded thick skull. In short, 
Sir, [shan’t insist upon the how, the where, or the when, provi- 
ded ths thing be done in any reasonable time; and I promise 
you under my hand, that the be!ls shall ring merrily as soon as 
it is accomplish’d ; and to encourage you to proceed in this af» 
fair, Lcan assure, that you’ll oblige no less than a whole country 
by it, and particulary 
Your unknown Friend, Ke, 





MODERN INFIDELITY. 


i? sometimes happens, that what one age considers as ludic- 
rous, another adopts as serious. Much of the modern Phi- 
losophy is of this kind, consisting of whims and fancies, which 
ingenious men in former days amused themselves with ; little 
thinking that a future race of beings, calling themselves rational, 
would have adopted them. 

I have been induced to make these remarks, from accident- 
ally meeting with the Unbeliever’s Creed, a production of your 
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old friend Bonnett TuornTon. [I transcribe it as is it short ; 
and must add, that I have no where seen a more correct abride- 
ment of modern Philosophy and Infidelity. Were the author 
living, he might humorously take the credit to himself, for hav- 
ing turned the heads of so many people by what he intended only 
as a harmiess jeu d’esprit. | 


THE UNBELIEVER’S CREED. 


I BELIEVE that there is no God, but that matter is God, and 
God is matter ; and that it is mo matter whether there is any 
God or no. 

I believe that the world was not made ; that the world made 
itself ; that it had no beginning ; that it will last forever, world 
without end. 

I believe that a man is a beast ; that the soul is the body, and 
the body the soul; and that after death, there is neither body 
nor soul. 

I believe that there is no religion : that natural religion is the 
only religion ; and that all religion is unnatural. 

I believe not in Moses ; I believe in the ‘first Philosophy ; I 
believe not the Evangelists ; I beiieve in Chubb, Collins, Toland, 
Morgan, Mandeville, ‘Tindal, Woolston, Hobbs, Shattesbury : I 
belive in Lord Bolingbroke ; I believe not St. Paul. 

1 believe not Revalation ; I believe in Tradition : I believe in 
Talmud: I belive in the Alcoran , I belive not the Bible; I be- 
lieve in Socrates ; I believe in Confucius: I believe in Sangonia- 
than ; I believe in Mahomet ; I believe not in Christ, 

Lastly, I believe in all unbeiief. 





[The following ts taken from a British Magazine. America 
being connected with Britain during the greatest part of the 
last century; a view of the affuirs of that country will be ins 
teresting to our readers. ] 


RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


MONG the admirable counsels which the celebrated legis- 
lature of the Jews gave them, before his departure, we find 

the following, ‘Remember the days of old: consider the years 
of many generations ; ask thy father, and he will show thee, thy 
elders, and they will tell the.’ And itis certainly one great use 
for the common divisions of time, that they afford an opportuni~ 
ty of reviewing what is past, and reviewing it without prejudice, 
because without the immediate passions and affections which in 
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humz2n actions often interrupt the operations of prudence and de- 
liberation. ‘To individuals, the conclusion of a year has general- 
ly been considered as a fit opportunity for such a review of past 
transactions, as may seriousiy affect the heart and conduct ; for 


NO year Cen pass without affording many undeniable proofs of the. 


uncertainty of life, and many undeniabte illustrations of the in- 
stability of all human affairs. ‘[‘o omit such opportunities, to be 
indifferent to such ebvieus memoranda oi our frailty and insecu- 
rity, would be to deny reason its fair play, in the direction of our 
actions, and to bring on the confusion of ideas, which so frequent- 
ly leads to irregularity and misery. In affairs of business, it 
would be accounted ruin to neglect a frequent retrospect of what 
has been done. Why it should appear jess hurtful in the moral 
government of ourselves, is whoily unaccountable. 

What a vear may thus be to an individual, acentury may sure- 
ly be to a nation ; a tit period for a réview of its progress in ag- 
gregate power, wealth or happiness. And if ever any century 
most impertously demanded us to $ consider the years of maay 
generations,’ it is that which is just expired. Whoever casts but 
a transient clance at the events of which it is composed, whether 
occurring in Great-Britain, or in other nations, will be convinced 
of this by a demonstration superior to any mere argument. Ina 
paper, like the present, it is but avery superticial giance we can 
take: to enter fully into the various subjects which present 
themsélves, would employ volumes, and not employ them use- 
iessly, and doubticss the ablest historians of future days will ind 
the greatest interest, and bestow the most industrious research in- 
to ihe events that marked the progress of the eighteenth centue 
ty. 

At its commencement, we were engaged, in confederacy with 
foreign allies, in a war to curb the ambition of monarchial 
France, which, after the many glorious victories atchieved by the 
duke of Mar!borough, terminated in the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
Jn this war, we gained the important fortress of Gibraltar, which 
has ever since been annexed to the British empire. It was also 
in this period that the union was affected between England and 
Scotland, Prejudices in the latter country ran as strong against 
this measure as they have since done in Ireland, but they were 
as speedily overcome by their respective legislatures, and we be- 
lieve the unprejudiced in Scotland are now wiiling to aliow, that 
it has been of considerable advantage to that country. There 
existed, however, in Scotland, another prejudice, which produ- 
ced more fata! effects, and which wasin some degree added to 
the former ; we allude to an attachment to the exiled family of 
Stewart, an attachment which has been deemed honourable, 
but it certainly was not wise, because it was an attachment toa 
monarch, whose object was to ensiave the nation, and to favour, 
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if not to revive, the establishment of a religion the most averse té 
the presbyterian religion in Scotland, of any that can be conceiv- 


ed. ‘This, however, produced two rebellions, the one in 1715, 


and the other in 1745, which may be ranked among the leading 
events of the eighteenth century, aithough they can bear no com-= 
parison with the nature of that rebellious spirit, which has since 
arisen among most nations in Europe, and has for its object th® 
destruction of almost every principie of government, which the 
Scotch rebeis would have died to preserve, and in particular, mona 
archial government and hereditary right. 

From December 1718 to Lizit, Great Britain carried on a war 
with Spain, and another commenced in 1789, and with France in 
1744, both which were concluded by the peace of Aix-la~Chapelle 
in 1748, The losses of the French and Spaniards, in their ship- 
ping, during this war, was very great, and was attended with sin- 
gular effect upon our public funds. The vast fortunes made by 
private persons brought such wealth into the country, that, in 
1749, the interest of the national debt was reduced from four to 
three and a half per cent. for seven years, after which the whole 
was to stand reduced to three per cent. ‘This, it has been obs 
served, was the boidest stroke ot finance ever attempted, perhaps, 
in any country, consistently with pubiic faith : for the creditors of 
the government, after an ineffectual opposition, continued their 
money in the funds, and a few, who soid out, even made inter= 
est to have it replaced on the same security, or were paid off their 
principa! sums out of the sinking fund. 

Peace, however, was not of long continuance; the encroach- 
ments of the French on our foreign possessions, occasioned anoth- 
war, which commenced in 1755 ; in 1762, the Spaniards joined 
the French, but in 1763, peace was again concluded ;_ this event 
is too recent to require a particular detail. It was no sooner con- 
cluded, however, than the unhappy disputes between the Amer- 
ican colonies and the mother country were occasioned, at first, by 
certain taxation acts. In 1775, America was in arms against the 
British government, and in 1778, France aided them with troops ; 
this brought on a war with Spain and Holland, which terminated 
in 1783. But the eliects will probably long be felt: whoever 
looks on a larger scale to’ cause and effect, must find it easy to 
trace the revolution in France to the assistance the court of France 
gave to the Americans. ‘The French, who never knew the 
sweets of liberty, or the nature of popular governments, were 
sent to fight for them in America, at an immense distance from 
the controul of their own government, and exposed to all the in- 
sinuations and instructions in the theory of liberty, which the 
Americans could give them. But the discussion of this curious 
fact must be left to historians. 

In a few years, symptoms of disaffection appeared in France ; 
they were excited or promoted by men of talents and ambition, 
and they soon broke out in a form more terrible than had yet 
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happened in any nation. Comparisons, we are aware, have beei 


made between this revolution and that in England, in the time of 
Charles1. ‘To us, the causes, the objects, the actors, and the ef- 
fects, all seem different, and it would not be a very arduous task; 
if things are to be judged by comparison, to vindicate the rebel- 
lion in England as comparatively innocent. A king, indeed, was 
put to death by a mock trial, or rather no trial at all; and rich 
subjects were oppressed and despoiled ; but where, in the whole 
history of this rebellion, can we find (we except the field of bat- 
tle) instances enough of ecruclty or bloodshed to be put in com- 
petition with one hour of the many massacreing days of France? 

This last event, however, constitutes the principal in the eigh- 
teenth century. Its importance can never easily be estimated: 
‘The whole continent of Europe has felt its effects by disorganiza- 
tion, revolution, and anarchy. Its own shapes, as confined to 
France, have been various.—Successions of tyrants have given a 
variety to the forms of its government, but nothing has lasted 
long, except the perseverance of the soldiery, who have fought 
equally for all forms, modes, and shapes ot government, from 
Robespierre to Buonaparte. Where all this wiil end, it is im 
possibie to foresee. ‘The event will be rsmembered as belonging 
to the last century, but its effects will long be felt in the present. 
itis the peculiar cause of thankfulness, however, for this country, 
that the devouring sword has not reached its borders, and that we 

have derived a protection from our fleets, which has not only con- 
tributed to our internal security, and the p:omotion of our coms 
merce, but has shed an immortal lustre over the bravery of the 
British navy. 

Such are the principal events in which we have been concern- 
ed, which relate to peace and war. But in taking a more cheers 
ing retrospect of the last century, it will now be necessary to con. 
sider the progress that has been made in commerce, arts, and 
manufactures, with other circumstances of great importance to 
the character and prosperity of the natioa. 

‘Uhe first object that presents itself, with regard to commerce, 
and which is of immense magnitude, is the Wade and territory of 
the honourable Kast India company. From being a company, 
and a small one, of merchants trading with the natives of the 
east, they have gradually risen (but principally within the last for- 
ty years) to be the sovereigas of a territory, containing at the 
close of the war in 1783, 132,122 square miles, on which are up- 
ward of eleven millions of people ; with the addition of 21,589, 
square miles, ceded by ‘Tippoo Sultan in 1791, to which almost 
the whole of the dominions of that tyrant have since been added. 
Such an event as this is unparalleled in the history of any nation, 
and demonstrates, that the commercial spirit, the credit, and the 
perseverance of the English, far exceed that of any other nation. 
‘The causes which induced government to take the aftairs of this 
company, in some measure, into their hands, and the poiit.cal s6« 
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volutions thereupon, the long discussions on the merits and de- 
merits of this company, the trial of Mr. Hastings, which natu- 
rally arose from the party divisions of the times, are all subjects, 
which will hereafter be studied with attention, and are none of 
the least important events of the past century. Except the com- 


pany of merchants trading to Africa, no new company of any 


consequence has been established in the last century. That to 
Sierra Leone, rather a private undertaking, and in its infancy, 
may be in future times attended with beneficial effects, especial- 
jy as there seems a general wish that the abolition of the slave- 
trade may soon take place. This last may be enumeratnd among 
the memoranda of the eighteenth century ; the first ideas on the 
subject were thrown out in books ; and sentiments became fre- 


quently interchanged, untill a society arose whose professed pur- 


pose was the abolition of the trade. A few years ago, application 
was made to parliament, and received with approbation. Not- 
withstanding the importance of the slave-trade to the country in 
a commercial point of view, the majority of the house of com- 
mons has on ali occasions been friendly to the abolition, which, 
although it has not taken place, has been attended with ai ameli- 
oration of the state of the slaves in the West-Indies. Whatever 
may be the issue of the dispute, wherever the abolition is men- 
tioned, as the cause of humanity, the name ot Wilberforce will 
be revered. His motives were pure, and his efforts, whilé suc- 
cess was at all probable, unceasing, and most meritorious, not 
less creditable to his head than his heart. 

In reviewing the progress of trade and manufactures, during 
the last century, we are almost tempted to state that England be- 
came a commercial nation in it, for if we compare the accounts 
of trade and manufactures before 1701, we shall find them com- 
paratively iy The consequences of this are to be felt all 
over the nation, but more obviously, and indeed must strikingly, 
in raising commercial men to a degree of importahce they never 
before enjoyed in this nation. ‘Lhe vast wealth acquired by ma- 
ny individuals has enabled them to rival persons of hereditary 
rank and property in all the elegant luxuries ahd expences of life, 


‘and although they are necessarily more exposed to vicissitudes 


than the other class, yet a British merchant is a character with 
whose family no alliance is thought dishonourable, and whose 
name is aletter of credit in every part of the world. The edu- 
cation, too, of this class of persons, is wholly different from what 
it was. Illiterate sncrchants are more rarely to be found, and e- 
ven among shopkeepers, and those of inferior order; education is 
tar from being neglected, and there is a fund of good sense, 
which renders them respectable assistants to government, when 
information on commercial branches is wanted. 

One mischief, indeed, has arisen, which it will not perhaps be 
easy toremedy. The spirit of Dae unquestionably ne- 
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cessary| in all commercial pursuits, has of late years been carried 
to an absurd excess, and has produced the sucden overthrow of 
sonie houses, whose credit was deemed impregnabie. Now, 
while it is allowed that no trade can be catried on without some 
risk, and that ali great etforts have been mace with great danger, 
and that trade itseif in allits shapes is a speciesot hazarcy it ought 
ever to be observed, that there is an imprudent risk, as well as a 
prudent one, and that speculation in ali cases ought to have some 
foundation. ‘The contraty, we believe, has been lately the case 
in some well-known instances. But still it says much for the 
general credit of the nation, that when such instances happen, 
the effects are not felt so far and distantly, as informer days. Not 
more than thirty yearsago, the bankruptcy of abanking-house took 
place; it may be in the memory of some of our readers, that it 
made a noise as if the whole trade of London was ruined by it 
It was the theme of every tonguc. It was an earthquake or are- 
volution. Many merchants and traders have since tailed for a 
far greater sum, without occasioning any more clamour or con- 
sternation than might naturally be expected among their own 
particular connexions; such is the compactness, the union, the 
stability, which the fair and honest credit of the nation has given 
to trade in gencral, and it is certain that at no period were greater 
fortunes made. How far these circumstances bear upon the 
manners of the nation, is a question of difficult solution, but sure- 
ly worthy of the most serious consideration. Instead of pursu- 
ing it, however, in this place, we shall advert to two events, 
which almost entirely belong to the eighteenth century, and are, 
in the opinion of some, the cause of our commercial prosperity 
and political consequence, while, in the view of others, they re- 
quire checks and controu! to prevent their being the ruin of the 
country ; we mean the national debt and the funds, 





THE RUINS OF St. OSWALD. 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAP, Vil. 


LFRED’s increasing dejection of spirits greatly alarmed the 
Countess : she saw her darling son consuming his youtiz 
under the intluence of a hopeless passion, unless, by discovering a 
secret she wished to remain such, she could appeal to his reason. 
Yet——-could she teach him to execrate the author of his being ? 
Impossible! ‘The Count was still her husband—the father 
of her children '——But he was also the father of Ellinor ! ! 
Afflicting thought !———but fer that, all might have been well. 
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The eonfliict of her mind was not of long duration. A letter ar- 
rived, by a carrier: on the superscription she recognized the 
hand-writing of the Count. She eagerly tore it open——it was 
from himself—¢ptreating her to fly to him: stating, that he had 
been dreadfully woupded by some banditti ; desiring her to bring 
her children with her, ag he had a confession to make, before his 
approaching dissolution, which was of material import ; direct. 
ing her to search the ruins for an ill-fated victim of his perfidy. 

Adelaide weli knew to whom he alluded, and hesitated not to 
fly, and cheer by her presence the bed of sickness.—At such an 
awful period, all animosities were buried in oblivion, Again she 
recurred to the letter, and, to. her infinite astonishment, found it 
dated from the Castle de Lanville.—Involuntarily she uttered an 
exclamation of surprise ; but, recollecting the presence of the 
messenger, dismissed him, with an assurance of her immediate 
compliance with the desire of her husband. 

_ Every thing was got ready with all possible speed for their dee 
parture, and they soon reached the Castle, without having met 
with any obstruction. ‘The Countess instantly repaired to St. 
Oswaid’s apartment, and was inexpressibly shocked to behold his 
once tine trom reduced to a mere emaciated skeleton. He stretches 
ed his withered hand eagerly to the Countess, exclaiming— 

“Ah! Adelaide, | am unworthy this kind attention |—I have 
behaved to you as a villian !_—to others also :—but if the sin- 
cere repentance of a dying monster can atone Bs 

He seemed choaked with emotion then, raising his head, 
he locked impatiently round the room, but not perceiving the ob- 
ject of his search, he said 

“¢ Where is she ? you have not brought her !- But 
tis well I feel I could not have born it. Oh! torgive—— 
and I will confess all.” 

The Countess interrupted him———“‘ Spare yourself the pain~ 
ful retrospection [ know all Ilove your Ellinor next to 

our Louisa ;—but her mother is dead.” 

He hid himself beneath the bed-clothes, and groaned inwardly 
“Oh |!” said he, ‘ that was a deep piece of infamy !|—~ 
But my father did it His ambition was my destruction, 
and you were, with the unfortunate Clementine, the deluded vic- 
tim ‘——But my death will expiate all. Yet you know not the 
extentof my depravity ! This Castle, your rightful inheritance has 
long been the residence of———-a Woman, shall I call her ?—No! 
—no !—no !|—-—a Fiend !—My neglect of you was owing to this 
abandoned connection. But the day of. retribution is arrived, 
Omnipotence is just ; and the wretch who caused my sin was the 
promoter of my puishment she robbed, and deserted. In 
pursuit of her I recived these wounds, which are by the surgeon 
pronounced mortal. Your kind forgiveness: has southed my an- 

ish. Indeed, my Adclaide, you were ever dear to me: merit 
fike your’s could never become an object of dislike ; but I was 
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dejuded by the enticements of Pleasure, and: had-not strength of 
mind sufficient to resist its baneful influence.—But, where are my 
much-wronged children ?”’ 

‘The Countess led them to his bedside ; he extended a hand to. 
eacli, and embraced them with transport.” He again looked 
pound. 

“| sec,”’ said. the Countess, ‘ what your delicacy would hide 
from me: you seek your Ellinor. Alas! she is no longer with 
us.” She then related ail that had: passed, not omitting the un- 
happy attachment existing between her and Alfred, who stood 
in mute astonishment at the discovery she thus made, 

“ Unhappy boy |’ exclaimed the Count : “ the sins of the fa- 
ther are, indeed, visited upon the children. Oh! my Adelaide, 
do not hate my memory !”? ba | 

‘The exertious tae Count kad made in the last hour so totally 
overcame him, that he fell- into repeated fainting fits, from which 
he only recovered te embrace wife and children, and expired. 

The Countess was sensibly affected. She had formed hopes 
that he might yet live, and, by the future piety of his life, in 
great measuve atone for his past transgressions ; and the repent- 
ant imaaner in which he died'rekindied in her bosom those sparks 
of tenderness which she had long thought to have been extin- 
guished . aa 

After the funeral, she directed her whole thoughts to promote 
the welfare of her children, and perceived with pleasure that Al- 

tred now, from a sense of his duty, was become more reconciled, 
to his fate. But, notwithstanding, the image of his Ellinor un- 


ceasinyiy disturbed his repose, and all his efforts were ineffectus 


al jotaily to eradicate it. 

Phe Counices new resolved to continue wholly at the Castle, 
Scenes ever dear to her memory, recalled, as it were, the repre- 
sentation of her revered parents, and she wandered over ever 
apartment with a pleasure known only to those who have, by the 
renewal of acquaintance with some long estranged friend, found 
a void tilied in their mind, which no object, however pleasing, 
couid suppiv. Here she hoped to live and die, and mingie het 
cust with that of her ancestors, which had mouldered in the earth 
for many centuries : the faithful Anna, too, shewed her joy ; for 
this spot was also endeared to her by the remembrance of many 
ciidish gambals.— siti 

“‘ Tiere, Mladam,” said she, pointing to the portal of the eas- 
tern vate, * you used daiy to reccive your little pensioners, while 
i sivod by you loaded with cakes, fruits, and toys.—Here also 
flucked the aged peasants, to receive from your liberal purse the 
ailvited sum, and hobbied gladiv away, imploring blessings on 
your head. An! Madam, the prayers of the virtuous never fail. 
Who knows but in alittle timeail these good people’s wishes may 
be ruliitied ; and I may live to see you the happiest lady in the 
cauairy !” , : 
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Adelaide smiled, but made no reply :* tears of pleasure stood in 
jer eyes, and she hasted away to conceal her emotion. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Atmost insensible to the horrors of her situation, Ellinor wag 
held upon the horse of the Chief, whose coarse and uncouth ac- 
cents had thrown her into a state ef stupidity. ‘They travelied 
many miles at a furious rate, and, overcoine with fatigue, Ellinor 
would have inevitably fallen by the way, had she not been too 
securely bound. It was to her a tempory satisfaction when they 
released her aching limbs from confinement, although still heid 
by two men, who rudely dragged her, regardless of her weak state, 
from the horsé'into the entrance of a gioomy cavern. Fancying 
they were going to murder her, she raised a desperate outcry ; 
but the ruffians wit! torce and menaces silenced her, and led her 
in. Her apprehensions were not much abated when she beheld, 
seated at a large table, upon which were spread a profusion of 
viands, a savage looking man, who glanced upon her with an. 
odious grin. el : : 
- © Diego,” said the Chief, ‘ you are always provident. One 
would think you had foreseen the addition that was about to be 
made to our éstablishment.” 

‘No, faith, not I,” replied Diego : “ but, luckily, three of our 
comrades were upon the scout ; and happened to fall in with a- 
caravan laden with provisions, of which you see they have not 
scrupled to secure a share. But who is that pretty damsel you 
have brought with’ you? Egad! I thought there was ‘nothing 
wanting to make our cave pieasant; but | foresee this will be no 
disagreeable acgisition.” | 

**‘As to who she is,” replied the other, “ truly, I cannot say. 
The damsel seems to play off shy at present ; but I trust we shall 
not long have that to complain. Come, my girl, be seated.” 

Ellinor dared not disobey, but, trembling from head to foot, 
took her place next to the Commander, who kindly loaded her 

late with the choicest morseis. ‘They then pressed her to drink, 
which, to raise her sinking spirits, she comptied with ; but, unu- 
sed to the taste of wine, and ignorant of its cifects, she was not 
aware of the quantity she drank till the fumes of it entirely over 
came her, and she sunk upon the ground in a state of perfect ine« 
briation. Ret cia, 
~ The robbers had begun a dispute concerning whose property 
she was, which the situation she was then in prevented her hear- 
ing ; and, surprised at her state, they conveyed her to a bed, 
where they left her whiie they returned to decide the debate. 
The motion of her removal, and the air she received’ by it, re- 
yived her from the transient stupor into which she had fallen; 
and, recollecting the situation she had been in, she felt greatiy 
rejoiced to find herself alone, and fell upon her knees in gratitude 
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i bi for having been preserved from indignity. She now heard the 
be voices of the party loud in altercation, and presently the clashing 
‘. of swords succeeded, and dismal groans convinced her that dread~ 


Pa ful carnage was going forward. She started trom her knees in 
it terror, locking wildly round (expecting every moment the en- 
'-}  twance of a robber) for a place of refuge: a large chest, which 
be stood in the room, was all the means afforded her, and to her 

| reat satisfaction she found it open. | 

“{ shil, perhaps, be safe here,” said she, finding it empty. 

As.a last resource, sho’got in, and had scarcely closed the lid 
upon herself be:ore two men entered, and, approaching the bed, 
uitered the most tremendous execrations at their prey having es- 
caped them. 

“ [his comes of quarrelling !” said one: ‘‘ while we were 
disputing and foolishiy shedding each other’s blood, to ascertain 
priority, the game gave us the start.” 

“« Pshaw !” cried the other pettishly ; “cease your pratting. 
Our Captain has carried her off; let’s pursue them :—she was 
mine by right, for | first discovered her ; and expressly put hers 

self under my protection. Let’s leave Diego in charge ; we shall 
soon overtake. them, Pll warrant.’’ . 
{hus saying, they went off. Ellinor, almost dead with. fear, 
ventured to pcep out from her hiding-place, and, finding all still 
continuing quet, cautiously leit her concealment.—She stole. 
Msottly along, and soon discovered a light in a distant part of the 
cavern. She at first was irresolute ; but recollecting that death 
or disgrace awaited her, she boldly preferred the former and ven+ 
turedon. She entered that part ot the cave where the robbers 
Rad held their banquet, the remains of which were now strewed 
rofusely on the fluor ; where, aiso, weltering in blood, were the 
odies of several mcn,— he soul of Ellinor sickened witbin her 
at the terrific sight, and her courage almost wholly deserted her ; 
when a loud dismal voice made her about to retreat. Turning, 
sre beheld Diego ina profound sleep, whose snoring had so much, 
affrighted her. 





1} A thought, prudent as sudden, struck her, and she delayed not 
i to put it in execution. ‘The strap with which she had been bound 


to the horse lay on the ground; she easily gained it, and dividin 
it with a knife, secured the hands of the insensible Diego, and al- 
so his feet in like manner, without in the least awaking him, so 
much was he intoxicated with the liquor he had drank on the pre- 
ceding night. She then, with a desperate resolution, took from 
one of the fallen robbers his hat and cloak, which she hastily 
: threw over her, and put upon the body, with surprising dexterity, 
i her own robe and veil, by which manoeuvre she hoped to elude 
pursuit; and seizing the only remaining lamp, with trembling 
steps explayed the gloomy passages of the subterraneous abode. 
She fortunately fouad that by which she had entered. The guard 
| Was, Owing to the late tumult, off his duty : and Ellinor, with rap- 
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fure indescribable, beheld four horses tied to a tree, one of which 
she mounted. She had never been on a horse before the precé.. 
ding day, and was wholly ignorant of the method of guiding its 
She hesitated to proceed ; but fear at that moment overcoming 
every other consideration, she determined not to let trifling ob« 
jects impede her escape, and seizing the reins, gave him the 
whip. ‘The animal, perceiving the inability of its rider, soon 
lost all fear of correction, and, snorting, flew off with rapidity. 

Ellinor for some time kept her seat steadily, but the uneasiness 
of her position, and the velocity with which she was carried, en- 
tirely deprived her of breath: her head grew giddy, a sudden 
sickness came on, and she fell almost lifeless from the back of the 
spirited beast, who, pleased at being released from the incum- 
brance, pursued his course with additional speed. : 


CHAP, IX. 


Tue Coustess and her family had resided several months at 
the Castle. Peace was once more restored to their bosoms, and 
their days passed on in an uninterrupted serenity. 

One night they were retiring to rest, when they were alarmed 
by the loud sounding of the horn at the Castle gate. Surprised 
at such an unusual disturbance, they demanded the cause. 

“‘For Heaven’s sake,” said a voice without, ** admit us !—— 
Fear not-——We are friends. My master has been dreadfully 
used by the banditti who infest this forest, and much I fear he 
will not live to reach any other shelter, if you refuse our peti- 
tion.” 

The Countess instantly ordered the gates to be thrown open, 
and a young man entered, bearing in his arms a cavalier of neble 
mien. His hair (a dark brown) shaded a face exquisitely hand- 
some and interesting. His figure was majestic, clad in a magnif- 
icent habit of light dove-coloured velvet, edged with silver, over 
which was carelessly thrown a purplv satin cloak. 

They laid him directly upon a bed, and Louisa ran with alacri- 
ty to procure some bandages, with which they might afford a 
temporary relief to their bleeding guest, who had received a pis- 
tol ball through the left arm. A servant was immediately sent 
for the surgeon, who resided about five miles distant ; and Loui- 
sa, with her own hands, administered restoratives to the fainting 
stranger, whose name, the servant informed them, was Don Car- 
los De Leonzo. He raised his eyes, as if to thank them ; but 
excess of pain caused them to to be directly closed. Louisa felt 
herself very much affected, and, turning to her brother, said— 

«Oh! Alfred the gentleman must die !” 

“ Heaven forbid! Madam,” said the servant, who was sup- 
porting his head; “ for he is the best master that ever man had.” 

* My dear “iwisa,” said the Countess, “1 fear your loquacj- 
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Louisa became instantly silent, but het eyes involantaril¢ 
watched every change in the countenance of the. stranger, 

It was morning betore the surgeon arrived. He visited his pa- 
| tient, and assured the anxious enquirers that he was in no dan- 
pe ger; that the wound was but slight ; and as is usual, prescribed 
Ls quiet as the most likely restorative. He then _proceeded to ex- 

tract the ball; and, having administered an opiate, left the gen- 
tleman to repose. | a es: eee 
A few days; with such excellent nursing as he received from. 
the Countess and Louisa, greatiy contributed to the restoration of 
Don Carlos: during which time the atiention of the latter gave 
liim evident pleasure ; his meaicines did not taste palatable when 
administered by any Other hand ; nor did his pillow feel comfort- 
able, except it was piaced by the gentie Louisa. : 
As soon as he was judged able to converse, he sat up, and 
apologized, with much grace; for the trouble he had occasioned. 
*¢ Doubtiess, Madam,” said he, addressing the Coun- 
ess; ** it willbe satisfactory to you toknow whom you have thus 
hospitably treated. If my spirits will permit, 1 will recite my 
history ; entreating pardon of you for troubling you with an un- 
interesting detail. 

“‘ My father, a grandee of some consequence in Spain, when 
quite a youth, wasone day riding through a town not many miles 
fiom Madrid, where he resided, when his attention was forcibly 
rivetted on an ebjcct of no common appearance : it was a most 
beautiful girl, habited in the simplest garb. She was a pleasing 
littic brunette, apparently about fifteen ; but what more particu- 
larly engaged the notice of Don Pedro, was her seeming in great 
atiliction, continually wiping away the tears which trinkied down 
her cheeks with the loose corner of a bundle that she carried in 
her hand. 

“* My father was naturaily of a benevolent and compassionate 











Fr disposition, but in the present instance he was affected with sen- . 6 
fi Sations more than pity. He accosted her ; enquired her name; inte 
i's and tenderly desired to know her grief. ‘ Alas! most noble fell 
i! Scigneur, she replied, in Italian, ‘ my name is Paulina. Jama clo 
| native of Milan. I was in love with Felix, and he pretended to yo 
love me; but,oh! the base man took advantage of my igno- ~ ‘ma 

rance to undo me ; and my parents have turucd me from their ) 

door, hardly allowing me take what cloaths | had. I am now go- \ tra 

ing to an old school-feliow of mine, who lives about two miles i in 

distant. J will tell her my story, and perhaps she will suffer me cu 

to look after her goats for a livelihood. ‘Thus I shall live com- t ab 

fortably, if not happy ; and I wiil endeavour to forget Felix—that | in 


' false, perfidious man—and my unkind parents !’ 

‘“* A shower of tears conciuded her attiess narrative, which ‘ he 
touched my father to the heart and he paused some time. Can 
nothing be done for the poor giri? thought he—*Can we not, 
Paulina, endeavour to shake Felix marry you ? How sis it from 
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endl to your father’s? You canniot have travel! ed from Milen.’ 
* Oh, Seigneur,” she teplied, ‘my’ father. now has a cottage in 
Seville ;- but L would not return to him ; neither will T atiem pt 
to force the inclination of Felix ; he says, that he will never mar- 
ry. a bad girl; though he it was,that made me so‘. and I would ra- 
ther die.a thousand deaths than be hi is wife against his will: he 
would tlien hate. me indeed ; and well he might. ."I did, to be 
sure, énce love him ; but he has used me too ill for me ever to ré- 
gard him more.’ ms fs vig 
_. Her sentiments, so. noble, though : Te) 5 simply expressed, « charm- 
ed my father, and, notwithstanding the disparity of thes’ rank 
‘and fortune, he suffered Love to creep into hith by imperceptible 
, degrees, till he was no longer able to ‘withstand its power. Hér 
‘ unhappy situation, too,, he reflected, must contribute greatly’ to 
depreciate her character in the world: but seeing things through 
4 the medium of p: "ejudic e, he considered it as her misfortune ey. in- 
ij “stead éfher fault. ° In short instead of indulging a thought inpi- 
; rous to he remaining virtue, he only pondered on the means of 
making her his wife, ain Shali such an ‘angel as that,’ said he, ‘ be 
reduced to take charge of goats (a8 Np! '—never, “while 'T 
have the power to preventit. . Paulina, you must not 26 to, your 
‘school-fellow : she willinsult you. for your i mistortune. = Come 
with me to Madrids, and I will protect you. 








« She looked at him with mistrustfyl reserve-————* AW tno 
my Lord. I wi ish, could... But, pardon me, Seigneur, I would 
not offend you: yet perhaps you might use me as Felix. did.’ 


“< No, sweet inndcent !” replied Don Pedr not for the world 
would. abuse. your, confidence. I will. behave ltonourably to 





you, < and make you my wife.’ ‘ Mercy on me |’ exciaimed she : 
; ‘what ! make me your wife !—a poor ruined girl like me ! ! No— 
’ now Lam sure you mean me harm.’—‘ What can I say,’ return- 


ed my father, ‘ to make you confide in me ?” 
._ Then, pausing awhile, he took out his parse, and, putting it 
‘ ynto her hand, said—* Here, my dear girl, take this to yourschool- 
fellow; pay her for your. board, and buy yourself some nice 
cloaths; but do not tell her of your adventure : only say, that 
you are going to be married to a gentieman of fortune... You 
may depend upon seeing me again in the course of a week.” 
y .. Then, gallantly saluting her; he rode off, leaving Paulina 
| transfixed with astonishmerit and delight. Don Pedro returned 
in deep thought to Madrid, and after his arrivai his thoughts re- 
® curred to the imprudence he had been guilty of. .‘What am I 
about to do?’ said he, mournfully: ‘to marry a girl with a ro- 
ined reputation !—one whose birth and connection ‘will cast an 
odium upon mys self and family ; not can the rank I mean to raise 
her to repair hé? character: on the contrary [ being ina more 
elevated situation, she will be more the object of scandal. But, 
ishat then? she is beautiful and amiable! “Shall 1 sacrifice my 
Ua 
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own happiness to the opinion of a censorous world? No, f 
wiil seek my father, countess my weakness, and Cnircat his sanc- 
tien to address Paulina.’ 

** My father young, Sanguine, and often impctucus in his pur- 
Suits : ever unused tv controul, he was impaticat to undertake of 
ettect whatever he wished, without consu:ting prudeace, or proba- 
bility. This wis a severe triai of hus fatiier’s indulgence, whe 
did not hesitate to g:ve an immediate demal. Don Pedro was 
desperate : his impetuosity terrined his father ; a violent fever 
was the consequence of his agitations, and for some ime the 
lite of this adored soon was despuired of ; and his father, fearing 
his deat if he persisted in a jonger refusal, gave a reluctant con- 
sent to his union with Paulina. An alinost iastaut Change took 


piace in Don Vedro: his eves brightened, and a restoring glow | 


animated his paliid countenance. His fatucr had too much hon- 
Our to retract bis word: and Don Pedro, overjoyed, determined 
as soon as he could sit on his horse tutake with him a servant, 
and go to his Paulina.” 

The entrance of the surgeon now obliged Don Carlos to dis- 
continue his story. He biamed him for the exertions he had 
made, and insisted upon his remaining silent for that evening. 
The Countess aad the rest of the auditors were too solicitous tor 
the convaiescence of their guest to suffer him to disobey tie giv- 
€n order, however their curiosity might be excited to hear the re- 
mainder of his history; they therefure conducted him to his 
chamber, where he bade them good night, after gentiy pressing 
the hand of Louisa; they then repaired each to their respective 
apartments. 


CHAP. X. 


IN the morning the family assembled round the breakfast ta- 
bie, when Don Carlos again resumed his narrative. 

‘“‘ As mv fathor approached the cottage he perceived Paulina 
seated at the door in an elegant riding-dress. He started at be- 


- holding her : for, it her tigure had once charmed him by the 


gracetuiness of her make, it was still more conspicuous now hab- 
ited in the most fashionable mode. She ran towards him—‘ Ah! 
Seigneur, I thought you had forgot Paulina,’ 

** He embraced her with rapture, and observed she had been 
in tears, which he attributed to her fear of his faisifying his pro- 
mises. He soothed her with many endearing expressions. 
* Oh,’ cried she, gaily, and with an arch glance, ‘you must not 
talk so, for it is too much like what Felix used to say. But Iam 
glad you are come; for Antonia could not believe me when [I 
told her you meant to marry me, but laughed at me and threat- 
ened to send me back to my parents.’ 

* She then returned, ied by Den Pedro, te take leave ef her 
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friend, and with exultation mentioned the heme provided for 


her, My father could scarcely help bicshing for her simplicity ; 
but he consoled himselt with the thought that it proceecea trom 
an honest and ingenuous heart. His father received Paulina 
With coldness, although in his heart he did not so severely con 
demn Don Pedro as he imagined he shouid have had cause to do; 
so much did Nature, Beauty, and Innccenccnce, ciaim admiras 
tion, when unassisted by Art, which too trequenuy ceteats its own 
purpose, by destroying that which it was me:nt to promote. 
‘Not to fatigue you with too circumstantial a description ;— 
they were married, and tor some time enjoyed the most pertect 
feucity. My father indulged his wife in every thing to excess, 


aod suon saw his Lady cater with avidity into every scene of dis- 


Sipation, So suddenly raised from an cbscure situation to such 
ai: exalted rank, it is not to be. wondered at if Ler head forget its 
hucuiity, and hcr mind (weakened trom waat vt Custivation) the 
more readily yiciaed to the fascination of shew and luxury. Her 
husband saw the sucden change with pain. ‘Unhappy 
giri !? said he, ‘had I left her in the situauon Nature formed Ler 
tor, how many hours of uneasiness had been spared us.all.! Now, 
tuo iate, | see the effects ot yielding to my headstrong passion.— 
Such a glaring disparity of birth and fortune can never be attend. 
ed with happiness.’ : 

** Reproach followed remonstrance ; and Paulina, intoxicated 
with vanity, engaged openly in that kind of intrigue so Common 
In an unprincipied character. He, however, tondiy hoped that, . 
when she became a mother, she would begin to reflect seriously 
upon her dutics. But, alas! he was most crueily disappointed ; 
for the temporary centinement she was vbdliged to. submit to ad-. 
ded fiesi poignancy to her relish for the picasures of which she 
had been icr a time debarred. _ 1 was alnivst. entirely neglected 
by her within a few weeks after my birth ; but the affection of 
my father atoned in some measure tor my moilier’s negicct. 

‘“‘ Suter me, Ladies,” said Don Carlos, witha sigh, “ to draw a 
veil over the error of my unhappy parent. Suffice 1—— her im~. 
piucence was such as to overwhelm Don Pedro with shane and 
a. uish, andmade-a separation neecssary.—My grandtather did 
net icng survive this; but as he had ever favoured me with tle 
greatest share of affection, he was not unmidful of me in his will., 
Fie aiso, cumpassionating Pauliaa, Who was again pregnant, be- 
qucathed the sum of hve hundred pounds. to her child, either 
niuie or femaie, incependent of its parents. 

“Kor several years my father heard but aggravating accounts 
ef the misconduct of Pausina, untila tew weeks since, when he re- 
ecived a eites, dictated trom the death-bed, as he supposed, of 
my uUniviiunate mother , petitioniag tor his presence <a paicon: 
adding, that she had an affair of the utmost consequence to ime. 
aittuhim. Dated frorn an obscure cottage near Lyons. 

4 iy father lost-no time in picpating iva ike Jommey 5 but he 
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unfortunately falling sick about ten leagues from home} ,and not 
Wilun? t. let his once- loved Paulina expire without one friend to 
close her eyes, sent me forward ; and | was hasting thither when 
the acc ident happe ened which has introduced me to your charm- 
in 4 fami y.’ 

fe narrative ended, he received the thanks of the Countess 
£... his-conndeace; and he soon imparted to her, wishes of a na- 
ture ste had already suspected him to have formed. » Convinced 
that Louisa did not behold him with indifference, she referred 
him wholly to her; and cheered him with the suggestion, that he 
Wouid not receive a severe rejection, which Louisa biushing con- 
firmed: and it was fixed that their union should take place as 
soon as the affurs of his ‘own- family wouid admit, provided i it 
met with the concurrence of Don Pedro. 

His heaith being then perf ectly re-established, Don Carlos pre~ 
pared to set for ward on his journey: and ‘having conceived a 
great frieadship for Alfred, requested the Countess to permit him 
toaccompany inm. “T his Adaiaide, who plainly perceived that 
the uns seitied s tate’ of his mind was gradually impairing his con- 
Stitution, giadiv consented to ; happy, “by that means to amuse 
him, and div rert hi s thoughts from tne fatal point to which they 

adberred. ‘Their parting was pathetic onvali sides; and Alfred, 
who had never before been separated from his mother and sister, 
huag on them with a fondaess, that made Don Carlos envv him 
the privilege of being so near the object of his affection. — Almost: 
Inarticulate adieus were uttered on either side, and the youths 
pursued their way, for some time, in mournful silence. Change 
of scene gradualiy wore away their regret, and they reached the 
piece of tucir destination witheut any “material adventure. 


CHAP. XI. 


ELLINOR re maine -dsome timeon the ground where the horsé 

had thrown her, witout power to move. Upon opening her 
eves she beheld a venerable man bending over her with looks of 
compassion. 
‘Unfortunate creature !”’ said he in the mild accents 
of benevolence : '** by what chance do I see you in a state ?. 
Your strange attire wouk! make me aa ubious of your sex, did not 
your beauty lead ine to believe you a female.” 

Kilinor now, glancing her eyes over her. dress, for the ry 
time, percicve d the grotesque appearance she made with the 
cloak and hat of the rebber over her own tere -and soiled white 
rebe. ; 
‘Ah ! father,” replied she, * Lam, yi ess an kee. 


‘ee 


- 








tunate vinl an outcast from family and friends ; marked from 
™y eariest years . daughter of Sorrow !” 

“© Then dt vubiy welcome you shall be,” said the Recluse, “te 
hot ony huailnie state ailurds; to such 1 ever lend my feeble 
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aid. But try, mv child cannot you exert sufficient stre gngth | 
to accompany me to my cell? It is not far distant.” i 

Eliinor, assisted by the Hermit, rose ; and, leaning on his arm, — 
was led by him to his neat littie habitation, cutin the cleft of a. 
tock. -' He soon procured her a-delicate repast of fruit, sallads, 
and the milk of a tame goat, who constantly and voiuptuously 
suppiied | hnn, of which she partook with pie asure. 

Finding her strength much recruited, she reiated her adven- 

tures to her host, who listened to her with a mixiure of pity and 
astonishment : and when she declared her intention of journey- 
ing to Paris, he smiled ; and, Spaking his head, said-—-—— 
»-$ Ah! poor child |__whit is i t you purpose? A!ike innocent 
and ignorant, it will be impossible for you to travel across the 
country In the way vou design. Your tender timbs will not sup- 
port you through the fatigue ws your journey. Here you shail 
find a safe asyium.:. Rest, then, a short time, and 1 wii devise a 
plan for your more convenient rem oval.” 

Kilinor thanked the good : nan with tears in her eyes, and put 
herseif, with, uta sei ie, under his direction. Conscious of the 
improprici or er preseat appe Raranee, as well as to divert the 
time that : YILErWwise nuhg hear vy ont er hands, she set herself to 
work ; aad, tortunately “having her “materials about her, soon 
made for herself, from the cambiet cloak of the robber, a com-4 
fortable dress; her own white robe serving for a veil, under 
which she connned the exuberant tresses of her beautiful hair. 
Pleased with her contrivance, she looked down upon herself with’ 
compiacence. 

‘‘Ah-!”? siched she, “ could Alfred but see me now, he 
would surély smiic !”’ 

A tear fell upon her neck: she recalled her wandering 
thoughts, and, seeking her pious friend, opened to him her mind, 
and received from him miid admonition, and religious consolation, 
to comfort her wounded spirit. ‘The Hermit soon became so 
much attached to his iovels ycompanion, that he dreaded the day 
of separ: ition, and tondly solicited her to give up her plan, to sooth 
by her kind ‘offices his last hours — Careless of her destiny, and 
uninspired by ambitious views, gratitude forbade her deserting 
him, and she assented without a murmur to his wish. All their 
wants were suppl lied (for they had few) by an old woman who 
constantly attended at the cave, and receiv ‘ed for her reward ail 
she demanded—the blessings and prayers of the good man, 

It was the constant custum of Elinor to ramble in the woods, 
where she gathered wild fruits to crown their simple meals; and 
Often, lost in her own reflections, she waadered over the track 
less waste. in one of her excursions she had'so far exceeded her 
usuai bounds as to be ignorant of her road; and, looking round 
her with dismay, beheld, not many paces from her, a neat cote. 
tage, ‘Ihe sc euery a ail Hhronad was remark an beautiful, and she 
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ff 
A . gatherse’f down upon the stump of a tree, to indulge in the pleas 
Mas: Sins sensation Ww! Lich ea prospect iodine 

a. She had not sat long before the door of the cottage opened, 


and a Lady issued from within, leaning upon the arm of 4 paye 


i) sanne. Wer figure had an air of fashion, which the singularity of 


her dra pery assisted to heighten. A long biack veil, which de- 
enced from her head, was partly thrown beck, and discovered 
apale and emaciated visage, in which might be perceived some 
traces ot former beauty. She appeared to be worn down by sicke 
Nss and § sorrow, and her fine eves were cust to the ground with a 
book 9 fF setued ses sir,—Eilinor contemplated her with surprise, 
and, rising, W ould have retired ; but the Lady, at that instant 
yuising bh ere yes, perce! ived the timid Kitinor, and started with a 
suucen Cxpression ofterror; then, gazing at ber wildiy, waved 
hey hand t.r her to approach, Ellinor, filed wth an indescribabie 
sensation of ewe, obeyed, and bent her knee to the ground. The 
stranger cxtendcd her hand with e sickiy smile, and with a feebe 
yorce Sald- 
© Pend not '~——-a miserab’e mortal like me demands no home 
e. Butsay, who art thou—whence dost thou come, to raise 
tn my mind eu troub.cd vision ? Such as thou art lL once was: but 
now, how clianged ! Ob ! speak, and ease my doubts |” 
Ellinor looked in the face of the stranger : it was il!umined with 
a gleam of expectation, which was greatly changed when Ellinor 
yeplicd 
“* My tale, Lady, ts lo: ng and sad ; nay, tinctured with such an 
air of mystery asicncers it almost incredibie. 1 am a destitute 
orphan ; my time is now short; the Hermit ot the wood has 
been the preserver of my Ive, end ‘he now requires my attend- 
aace; yet | te¢la seciet liupuise to acquaint you with my strange 
adventures, and receive Irom you that advice } so much need. 
May I hope to sce you again?” 
The stranger essurcd her of a ready welcome; adding 
* You know me not, or you Would no longer tortuic “the feel. 
ings of a victim abanduned by God anu man i 
‘Ellinor pressed the hand she heid tu ber bosom with tender- 
ness, and assured her she would ve witu her eariy the following 
Morning. sue thea rushed into the wood, and, with some difli- 
Cuity, found the trodden path that ied to the hermitage, where 
the goud vid miail Sat liupatientiy wailtug her return. She reias 
ted to hin heradventue. Ne congratulated her upon her pros- 














pect of success ; and advised her by. ati means to Cultivate the. 


acqualitance of the strange Lady: cautionn: ig her at the same. 
time not to place a too hasty conhdeace, until she was tully cone. 
vinced of the iategniy of her whom “i was about tu tust. Kl 


linor pruwised 3 implicitiy tu fuilow his advice, aud with a heart 


lighter than usuai retired to rest. 
As soon as Kilinor rose, she hurried on her clothes, and hastene. 
€G Uuiough the wood, ia hopes uf obtaining an iutesview wath the 
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stranger whose first appearance had so much interested-her. 
Expectation lent speed to her feet, and she arrived at the dodr of 
the cottage in afew minutes after she quitted the ermitage. She 
expected the Lady would have been out ready to meet ber, and 
Was much disappointed to find no one stirring. Aii seemed in 
solemn silence. She tapped gently, and wished admittance with 
a paipitating heart. The young paysenne appeared, and motion- 
ing tor stiliness, whispered 

“Tam glad you are come : my Lady has been Wishing for you 
ever since. She is much worse to-day ; and 1 fearshe will not 

dive iong.”” . 

“ Wishing for me !”’ exclaimed Ellinor: “ is it possible !—— 
Oh, lead me.to her !” : 

‘Phe giri drew back the curtain of a small bed, where lay the | 
Stranger struggiing with the pangs oi death. She stretched out | 
her hand to hilinor 

“* Sweet girl!” said she, “* you are charitable : 1 feared you 
had forgot your promise. Sure, Heaven, as a token vt its for- 
giveness, sent you fitwer at this critical moment, when [ expect- 
ed to die in this wretcheu so.itude, without having one to whom 
I could reveal a secret that jies heavy at my heart. Yet, alas ! 
I fear the Confideace i am about to place in you will lose me 
your favour and frienuship, fron: which [ promised myseif a 
pre of comfort during thé few remaiaing hours of my misera- ’ 

.€ existence.” 

“ Impossibie!”? cried Ellinor, pressing her hand. TI fcel, 
that, whatever your tauits may have been, | must overlook them. 
"This is nut a time to drive, by unjustifiable scorn, tle repcatant 
Sinner to despair!” 

“Knough,” said the Lady, taking a small packet from under 
her pillow, which contained several jetters: * promise me that 
you will, aiter my death, find some mcthod of conveying these 
Jetters, each to the person to whom they are respectively direct- 
ed.’’ 

Ellinor cast her eyes upon the superscription of one: it was 
addressed to the Count St. Oswald. A deadly paleness over- 
spread her face, and her lips trembiingly pronounced—“ My fa- 
ther!” 

* What !” said the stranger, raising herself up, with horror and 
surprise pictured in her countenance :———~“ said you—your 
father ! ‘Leil me oh! teil me who was your mother—— 
and how oid are you ?”’ 

‘My mother,” replied Ellinor with tears, ‘* was the unhappy 
Lady Clementina Vaimund ; for some time supposed wite to the 
Chevalier Dufour: the cid Count was then fiving.—TI am just 
twenty.” 

‘The stranger would scarcely give her time to conclude before 
she threw her arms round her neck, exclaimmg— 

“Ab! num am thy mother!” 
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Filinor fainted in her arms. . With some difficulty she was fé- 
“covered ; but the Lady seemed so much agitated, that it was 
| judged prudent to refrain from any further conversation ; and 
i | Ellinor, after imploring and receiving the benediction of ber moth- 
er, retired to the Hefinit, and astonished him with the ciscovery 
she had made. ea) | 

On the iollowing morning she returned at an early hour to the 
be cottage, and as she approached was surprised to see a servant at 
PC the door holding a spare horse by, the bridle., As she drew near- 


#F er, she heard voices in @arnest conversation within.. She entered, 
td and beheld lying on the bed a young men of e:egant appearance. 
it Tis Tada tcevantiv ine ee Eee ' 
| The Lacy, instantly perceiving er, Sala-—— 
bs “é A 


\pproach, my chiid——-——Ellinor, behold thy brother!” , 
She started, and surveyed the Gentieman with fear ; but Jt 


wer 


was not Alfred! Her heart sickened, and she knelt beside her 





Su é ; ee ek Se en te 
mother to conceal her distress, . Lhe Lady continued— 
me “* Heaven is just!——I am not permitted personally to receive 
se si prt 3s >) fe . os -* B jug AF neail “hy BOQ 
7 the iorg!veness of that injured man! But, oh! my son, te!l him, 
u} n 


. 


that with mmy Expl! ing breath H petrioncd only for hus pardon fe 
Don Carlos (for if was the unhappy Paulina who lay tn the, 

} 3 “ye - TO 58% +2 . a) I ' 

a¢ pangs of death) could no longer restrain lis tears, but, kneeling 


, rr PF, ° a 
. beside Hlinor, said—- 


‘“ Grieve not, my dear mother ; be assured vou have 1t:—and 

if the prayers of + Our children can av ail, Vou shali he Lappy we 
° - . 4 

“(suse to afiimt me thurs | | am-unc CiVvan?s. of your love,”’ 

ad Panhina Pha rit wil not be long. A. letter, which 
is in the possession ot kiliner, will ©: plain ail and spare mea re- 
cital t ld harrow up mv soul. You are at liberty to read 
it, ard Siew it to } J or ? Py 1 


: resent to him, also, his Joyely, 
much-injured daughter, Fiinor!” 
Tyla f ae od euneaeiae? ; Wm) 6S*tron vulsio ; 
Pauiina SLPUL Die SOT hours m Ss-ron CONVUISIONS, and aft 
length expired mi the arms of Ellinor, who was deeply affected 





with the (rugical scene, if wus then agreed that kilinor should. 
mare it with thie COW UGE +} oy +t {ne shi 1) , f fat alee) ld «= l- b > 
, Walt With ibe Corpse cr uer mole: oll Jul Carios Could make the, 
{ necessary preparauions jur her miterment, wien his sister should 


return witd Alm tiv pe presented to Don Fec 


Ellinor, not wishing to appear ungratciul to the pious Hermit, 


a kd 


informed her brother of hcriotention of returning to thank him 
fur his pas* kinduess, which was tmmediately acreed upon; and 


she renaired to the hermitage of her old triend, who both condo- 
led with and Congraiulated her upon the iate event. 

“My child,”’ saidthe hermit, ‘* you s in the late disposal 
of aifuirs, the justice of Orn: ipotenc e! hor virtuo 1S nerseverance 
you are rewarded by the probabie ullainment of atl vour wishes. 
” But, for the future, ict prudence, as well a3 rectitude of intention, 
be the guide of your actions; nor rush bundly into dangers, 
which by resolution or strength of mind, you mightavoid.. All 
this might have been brought about without your precipitating 


yourseit into the troubles and inconvenicnces you have done¢ 
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When by patience undet affiiction. you might _t ore e truly 
evinced your pious resignation o te will of the S pi Do 
hot weep, daughter. | mean hot to 1eprove. I- am s. ist ed with 
the piety of your heart, but wish to teach you more steadiness  f 
mind ; for uprightness ot mind is not alone sufficient to ward cif 
the ilis of site. Farewell, my child. Mey you be hep pv.” 

Eliinor bathed the © € n.an’s teet with her tears ; and, ater pro- 
Mising to attend faithfu ‘y to ail his injunctions, returcd tu the cot- 
taze, to watch the co pse of het mother. 


CHAP. XII. 


THE remains of Pailina weré interred in a neat and plain 
manner, at a town about ten miles from the cottage, whither they 
were attended by Don Carios and Ellinor only, who soon accom- 
panied him to Ly ns, where her brother infotmed her a friend 
ot his waited his return, who would travel with them. 

They arrived sately at the inn, and were ushered into the par- 
lour, where sat Aifred. His sable dress at fir* >revented Eliinor 
from recoilecting his features, till he, gazing eagerly upon her, 
sprung trom his seat, and inclosed her with his arms. His voice 
hy sunk to her he. rt, and she tremulously cried——— 

“ My Alfred !” 
| He seemed to recollect himself, and, with not less agitation, 
said—(at the s.me time relinquishing his hold)— 
“¢ My Sister !”’ 
) She shuddered. Don Carlos interposed; saying 
‘“* No longer your’s, my friend but mine !” 

Alfred was eager for an explanation thatseemed to promise him 
much happiness. But Don Carlos assured him it was a mystery 
which they could not yet deveiope, and he reserved the perus: al 
of the letter entrusted by Paulina to Ellinor till his intervie w with 
his father. This wasadelay the ardent Alfred couid ili brock, 
who now prevailed upon Ellinor to give an account of all that hod 
betallen her since her departure from the Castle De Lanevitie. 
This she did ; at the same time relating to Don Cazios her whoic 
history ; whe. in his turn, informed her of the particulars alrea- 
dy reiated : conciuding by cec.aring it his sincere wish that thar 
parents might consent to the union ‘of E inor with A! ifred, which 
wish her biushes evinced she fervently Joined in. 

All being thus, in their own minds, f-naiiy adjusted, the~ hap- 
py party repaired, buoyed up with the most pleasing y Expectaticn, 
tu the Castle, where Don Car.os -#: ited only to introduce his 
newly discovered sister, and catch a glance of his Lovisa; then 
hastened torward to Don Pedro with te account of the catastro- 
_ phe, intending to carry him bacs with lim, to compieie their mu- 
| patval happiness. 
> © The astonishment of the in could only be equalled by 
q y 
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her gladness at the unexpected restoration of the long lost,-loh@ 
lamented fugitive. She embraced her with the fondest marks 
of affection, and hesitated not a moment to assure Aifred of her 
ready acquiescence with his wishes ; and she only waited the ar4 
rival of Don Pedro to ratify her promise. Elimor now flung 
herself cn the neck of Louisa, and sobbed out her affectionate 
thanks. 

Ina very few days their expectations were fulfilled: They 
heard the carriage which contained their guests approach, and 
they flew to meet them at the gates, all but the timid Ellinor, 
who, finding herself inadequate to the task, flung herself upon the 
sofa, no longer able to support the conflict of her mind. The 
door epenedc, and a gentieman of dignified appearance entered. 
In his features were traced the deep furrows of sorrow; yeta 
miid benignity beamed from his eyes as he cast them upon Elli 
nor, who now was on her knees at his feet. 

“Come to my arms, sweet image of my lost Pauli- 

na!” exelaimed he, snatching her from the floor, and pressing 

her to his bosom with rapture. “ Fear not !-—-You are the 
ledee of love between us !” 

The scene was too deeply affecting for the gentle spirits of 
Ellinor, and she suffered Louisa to lead her from the reoom.— 
— Don Pedro then gave into the hands of the Countess the detter 
which nis son had brought to’him, saying~-— 

* inat, Madam, wil reveal the present unknown part of this 








1»? 


‘mysterious eclaicissment. I request you to read it to your young 


fricnus. You will then find there has been a fatal misunder- 
standing through all this affair. Ellinor is, indeed, my daughter ; 
but; undcr the existing circuinstances, I nevcr Can Consest to their 
being united im any Closer tics.” 


“ By what title.can I now address 
you, most injured of men! Can the guilty Paulina dare presume 
to call upen that husband whose name she has branded with dis« 
honour? Ad! no! Aithough your generous pity made you re- 
frain lawfully from alienating my claim, I have long since for- 
bore to consider myself as your wife. On my death:bed—the 
bed of sickness and repentance, too] dictate these lines, to mite 
igate your wrath and oifended honour, by a full confession of my 
crimes. Shanice and misery have been my portion since I (viper 
like) stung the hand that raised mz irom obscurity. On your side, 
a passion too hastily formed to admit reflection, and ambition oa 
minc, brought us together ; but my morals had been already vi- 
tiated, and, except in the gratification of my darling passions—~ 
Vanity and show—I (ungrateful as | was) felt myself bound by 
no other ties than what my own interest made me profess. 

‘* Among my numerous admirers was the Chevalier Dufour. 
You have scen him, and know his’ personal attractions to_ be 
great. 1 was, in my turn, deceived by his specious manners, and 
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istened too readily to professions that I ought to have shuddere 

at. ‘Remoastrances from you, however gentle, excited my in- 
dignetion, and in my own mind | formed the design of an inia- 
mous revenge. You discovered the intrigue, and our separation 
was the consequence. The Chevalier received me with oper 
arms. [lived with lim at Paris-some time in a state of splendour, 
Which suited the licentious turn of my disposition. 1 quickly 
perceived his passtop cool. Jealousy has quick eyes: and I in- 
Stantly conceived that some aew attachment was the cause. £ 
made it my business to enquire, arid found too soon, to my sof- 
row. that he was just married to the daughter of the Duke De O 
—..-; the most lovely beauty in the whole French Court. 1 
fiew at him with ail the rage of an insulted woman, upbraided 
him with his perfidy and deceit, and accused him as the sole 
cause of my injustice to you. He heard me out with the most 
p’-voking caimness, and, when 1 had exhauaied allmy stock of 
Virulence, coolly repiied— = 

‘And, so. Madam, you had the vanity to imagine that I could 
mever be tired of your charms! You atcuse me of leading you 
from your duty :——ridiculoys charge: Lhink you, Madam, a 
man would ever be mad enough to attempt the honour of a wo- 
man who her husband treats with respect and kindness, unless he 
receives that sort of encouragement which he cannot misunder- 
stand ? No—no! Belieye me, a virtuous married woman can, by 
her own conduct, awe the most abandoned libertine into venera- 
tion.’ 

“Truth is persuasive, though proceeding from the lips of a 
villain ; and, having nothing more to urge, Isunk on my knees, 
and entreated him not wholly to abandon me; appealing by my 
tears so forcubly to his pity, that he could not withstand them, 
birt, raising me, promised that, while I chose to preserve terms, 
he would not desert me. | appeared satisfied, but in my heatt 
meditated vengeance on my unknown but detested rival. An op- 
portunity soon offered, and I suggested a plan, which, I think, 
could never have entered the Mead of any but the most abandon- 
ed wretch. 

“T lay in about a fortnight before Madame Dufour, when I 
heard that she was brought to bed of a son. Dufour was then 
absent, and it instantly occurred ta me, that, by substituting my 
infant, which was a girl, | should entirely defeat the hopes that I 
knew the Chevalier had formed, and secure his affection more 
permanently to myself. ‘The scheme succeeded, Madame Du- 
tour being too ill to know the deception ; and Julia, my maid, 
bribed the nurse.to complete our plan. The Chevalier was enra. 
ged : he flew to me, informing me of his disappointment. I af. 
fected to condole with him, and shewed him the boy, which he 
caressed with every mark of fondness ; acquainting me with a 
secret, which till then I was ignorant of ; which was, that he had. 
te obtain the fortune of Clementina, imposed upon her by a pre. 
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tended marriage ; that, had she brought him a son, he designed 
to have made her really his wife; but, since he had been de- 


ceived in his expectation, ne would confine her for life, and de- 


yote himself eatively to me, , 


«The chiid { had thus treacherously purloined was very sick~ 


ly, and, to my grcut satisfaction, expired in a few days.—I then, 


in compiiance with the wishes ofthe Chevalier, went to resiwe 
in a Cast.e of his near Switzerland. I heard there a vague re- 
port that he was again mairicd; put his assurance to the conuwary 
pa ihed me. 

‘in short, not ta be top prolix, I began to discover that he 
scemced ruther weary of me; and, determining net to let him 
first discard me, 1 eloped with a young Swiss, who justly served 
me for my perfidy,——by decieving me, and robbing me of ail 
my valuable jgweis and trinkets.  Destitute of aii means of sup- 


‘port, ail my beauty impaired, | began to perceive that the punishes 


ment of my miserab€ coaduct was at hand, and | determined to 
Seck My parciits, whoim you hadestabiished in a pieasant cottage 
near Lyous, J endured during my journey, which | was obliged 


to perform on foot, the greatest hardships, being o. ten in want of 


2ancal. | at length reached home just in time to ciose the eyes 
of iny mother, wie had been a widow some years. 4n her last 
nivments she gaye nic 2 lecture on my vicious course of life, neve 
er to be erased from my memory. 

“f found my cousiulution greatly impaired; and my con- 
Science, gnawing ike a vuiiure ia my breast, reduced me almost, 
te the briak Gi tue grave. Lind ao peace neitler night nor day ; 


‘and ds My repentance is sincere, so 1s my desire tor the moment 
Of dissolution, which t tee: is hourly approaching. Your tore 


giveness aloue can give peace to my seul; and, aithough lam 
weil convinced that 1 «in the most undeserving being in exist~ 
ence, | have hopes of your weli-kaowa clemency ! © 

— © Ob! woud the daughters of Vanity but reflect upon the 
Creadtul punishmcut alicudiag guut, they would beware !—- 





“That one tuise stcp icaus to perdititem, 1s a fact fully proved in the 


fate of ' 
‘* PAULINA.” 


Tt see,” Said the Countess, when she had perused the narra- 


‘tive (upon which, out of dciicacy to Don Pedro, she forbore to 
taake any conunent)——“ | see we must arm the minds of the 


: Fo ns viitaa: Adenia cares Eee <bean oF 
uUniortunaie AVECTS acalnst LOIS StIGKEe. 


c*? 


She then sought kiiner, and gave her the manuscript to read ; 
at the sasie Give acguainuug her with what had passed between 


“heiseif and Dow Pedro. fuinor at tizst seemed greatly shocked ; 
then, recovering herself, said— 


“This is no mote than what my poor foreboding heart had 
whispered. | never encouraged the hope of being Aifred’s Oh! 
Madana, my leat blecds for hun! 1 know what will his sufferings 
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by my own. But I ain resolved upon a line of conduct which ne 
woridly fears shali make me forego. I wiil endeavour, by my 
future life, to atone for the errors of my unhappy mother. With 
your permission, I wil retire to a Convent; 1am capable of ma- 
king the sacrifice ; and could I but know that Altred bears the 
destruction of aii his hopes with fortitude, I should be resigned, 
But he must nat know of my destination till it shail be too late to 
prevent it.” : 

The Countess applauded her resolution, while her own bosom 
was torn with anguish that she was obliged to conceal, and she 
prevailed upon Ellinor to defer putting her pian into execution 
till after the marriage of Louisa with Don Carios; which Elli- 
nor, nutwithstanding it gave her a secret pang, consented to 
willingly ; if possible,—not to cloud the moment of their hap- 
piness with her own sad destiny. 3 

The ceremony was pertormed with much magnificence ; after 

which Aifred was acquainied, in opposition to Eliinor’s intention 
with the sentence that had been passed against him. ‘he shock 
was too great for his exquisite teelings, and he sunk at the feet of 
his mother (who had vainly endeavoured to fortify his mind) in 
strong coavuisions, from which he only recovered to evince the 
total deprivation of his mental faculties. 
_ Ellinor felt more than can be imagined at this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe, and fondiy hung on the beloved maniae, with the faint 
hope of recailing his reason. He knew not the object once so 
dear'to him, and incessantly wounded: himself in repeating her 
name, ’ 

Ellinor, incapable of being a constant witness of, his wretched 
state, and the deep affliction of his mother, hastened her depar- 
ture, and obtained admittance into the Convent of Arsuluiz, 
where, aided by the precepts of religion and her own pious sen- 
timents, she overcame a passion, tle indulgence of which must, 
in a mind of sensibility, appear highiy criminal. 

The Countess, worn down by age and affliction, seemed rap-~ 
idly approaching the verge of the grave. Her spirits had receiv- 

~ed such ashock in beholuing the unhappy state of Alfred, as not 
to be recovered; and she died, about two years after the marriage 
of Louisa with Don Pedro ; who, but for the misfortunes of a 
relative so dear, would have enjoyed the most pertect felicity 

Aifred’s meiancholy continued to rage with unbounded vio- 
Jence for several years ; but it at iength changed to a kind of set- 
tied melancholy. lis friends observed the turn his disorder had 
taken, and thought it would lead to his perfect restoration. A- 
greeable to the advice ot the faculty, he was conveyed into a ware 
mer Climate ; but as his reason returned the source of his misfor- 
‘tunes crowded to his recoliection, and he insisted upon being re- 
-stored to Switzeriand, that he might, in death, be near the object 
‘of his love. Finding that it aggravated his disorder to oppose 
his wishes, they returiicd with ium to the Castle De Laneyille, 
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Louisa then paid her friend ‘a visit at the Convent, and was 
ghocked to perceive the alteration her person had undergone du 
fing the short period of her absence. 

Eliigor enquired for Alfred with affected composure ; but the 
workings of her mind were evident in her countenance.—Louisa 
asked if she was happy. Ellinor sighed, and said— 

« | endeavour to think myself so ; but in spite of these endea- 
vours, worldly affection will vet cling to my heart, and disturb 
my peace. | feel I shall not long endure this conflict. To you 
I wii unbosom every secret of my soul. 1 think if 1 could once 
more behold Aifred, I should die in peace. My dreams o* late 
have been strangely awful: and the gloom of this place inclines 
me to be superstitions. 1 would not willingly prophane the holy 
walls; but, I think, could you once more gratify me, by granting 
my petition, it would not be a very heinous crime.” 

Louisa, willing, all in her power, to indulge the unfortunate 
victim, promised to bring Altred to her on the ensuing day ; and 
now she quitted Ellinor, to prepare him for a meeting, which 
she was aware would be a pathetic one. | ns 

‘Vhe orders of the Convent were far from strict, and Don Pe- 

dro, with little dificultv, obtained permission ot the Abbess ; and 
Alfied was led by Louisa to the grate. Presently Elinor appears 
ed. Her deportment was grave and solemn, but hereyes shewed 
that she had been weeping. She put her hand through, which 
Alfred, too much affected to speak, pressed to his burning lips. 
At ieneth, breaking a painful silence, he said . ; 
_ Ellinor !—do you mean this as a last farewell ’——Are you, 
then, determined to be my destroyer ? Are there no hopes 
of anend to my miseries——-end must death alone terminate 
them !” | 

Dearest Alfred!” replied Ellinor, “compose yourself——I 
wished to see you, merely to persuade you against the encour- 
agenient of a propensity, as fatal in its effects as criminal in the 
pursuit. We must never meet again. But, oh! in pity tomy 
sufferings, which, believe me, have been great, atiend to my last 
request :——Be careful of your life, in gratitude to the kindnes of 
friends so dearto you. Letnot theirdays be clouded with the 
constant pain of seeing you brood over your hopeiess sorrows. 
Think of me as dead: such, truly, 1am to the world : and such 
4 feel i soon shall be in the strictest sense of the word.” 

Alfred groaned 














shall.animate this goaded breast, your image shall ever be its dar- 
ding inhabitant. but say, will you not grant my petition ?——I 
willimplicitly obey you, in one respect,—in striving to give ease 
to my kind friends for the short period | have to remain ar inhab- 
itant of this world. But, oh ! when I am changed into a cold 


dump of clay, may I not hope to be laid by the side of my Elli- 
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- * Dear, ever-loved Ellinor! strive not to. 
‘teach me a lesson which I can never practise. No! while life. 
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.* Ah! do not—do not,” “eried shé; 
Much distress me! You know notith : 
which it is my duty to repay.” 

At that moment the vesper bell rang, atid she was obliged to 
leave the grate. a w" oe 
_ “ Fareweil, Alfred |” said she, waving ner hand. « May } 

‘Heaven bless you!” _ 

Her voice failed, and she sunk in the arms of a Sister Nun, 
who bore her off. Louisa exerted all her strength to no purpose, 
in order to draw Alfred from the grate. He sttuck his head a- 
gainst the bars, exclaimi 

‘* Wretches !|—-wretches |—they have torn my lovefrom me! 
ex f said she was my sister! but ’tis false——’tis an infernal 
falsehood !|—Look——look——they have cut off her beauteous 
tresses! Was that well done—Does that become my Ellinor ! 
But, no !|—it will not do: nor life nor death shall separate us— 
one grave shall hold our mouldering clay |——Louisa, do you love 
me? I feel you do ; then mind me : ——here let me lie——heré 
will I die with Ellinor hard-hearted, cruel Ellinor !” ' 

He cast himself upon the stonés ; and Louisa, terrified, scream- 
ed for assistance. One $f the officials attended, and with his aid 

they carried him in a state of perfect insensibility, to the gate, 
‘ where Don Carlos waited with the carriage, in which they con- 
veved him home. He was put to bed, and continued in dread- 
ful shivering fits the whole day. Louisa sat up with him all night. 
4 He seemed to have faiten into a refreshing dose ; but he sudden- 
ly started, and, affecting to listen, said—-— 
" #¢Hark ! tis she ! now-—now she c.lls !”’ 

Louisa did listen : and heard distinctly the distant bell of the 
Convent toli. Alfred stared wildly round 

‘¢ Sister—mother—all, all—I leave for Ellinor !’’ he exclaim. 
ed. 

Louisa, terrified, called to Don Carlos, who slept in the adjoin- 
ingroom. He entered, and instantly perceived that Alfred was 
about taking his last gasp. He took his hand—it was bedewed 
witli the cold damp of death. Once more he unclosed his eyes : 
they were fixed, but deprived of that alarming wildness which 
they had before exhibited. His lips quivered, and with much 
difficulty he said— 

“ Mourn not I am at peace ! But promise——— | : 
————=to lay -me by my Ellinor !” | ii 

Each pressed his hand as a solemn assurance ; and, once more 
heaving a convulsive sigh, he expired. | 

Upon enquiry, it was found, that, atthe same hour, onthe | 
same night, Ellinor breathed her last. Shocked at such a singu- 
Jar event, the mourniifig trinds determined not to lay far asundex 
the bodies of those, whose hearts were, even in death, so firm! y 
united: they were, therefore, laid by the side of each other in 
the burial ground of the Convent, and a stone erected to thege 
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a whts. Jost in one luckless hotity 


a memory by the discor us 
In thie stone was engraven————# 


 abrother anda triend |— ~ 


Reece the Memory of - . 
ALFRED, COUNT ST. OSWALD, 3 
Ob. June 27,+-16,—Ait. 20: — 
And | i 
ELLINOR DE LEONZO, 
JEt, 22, | 
.Who expired at the same hour. ey 
As in life their hearts were united, y/ 
‘$0, in death, their bodies shall not be parted. ff) 


[End of the Ruins of St. Ouwald.] , 

















OBITUARY. oa” | 
DIFD.—At Fairfield, Mr. Jonathan Sturges, junr.—— At Wood- \ Dp. 


stock, Mrs. Morse, grandmother or the Kev. Dr. Morse of 
Charieston, aged 99.—At East Haddam, Mrs. Hannah Ackley, 
aged 80.—At this place Amos Hubbell, ksq.—Warden of the 
Borough, aged, 56. He was one of the oidest inhabitants in the 
| Borough—had been many years In trace ; and has done much tos 
i wards the estabiishiacat of the settlement, 
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